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THE MAN or MANY HOPES. 





“Hope is that pleasure in‘the mind which every one finds in himself, 


upon the thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, which is apt 
todelight him.” Locke. 


Sir, 

You have admitted, in your last number, the narrative 
of a disappointed fortune hunter, and I look forward 
with impatience to the continuation of his adventures. 
I can sympathise with him in all his misfortunes, for 


Non ignarus mali, miseris succurrere disco. 


His distresses, however, were less oppressive than mine, 
because they were diffused over a lapse of many years: 
but I have been so covetous of grief, that I amassed 2 
store of it, within the compass of asingle day. On that 
fatal day I arose cheerful and happy, for I anticipated 
nothing but felicity and success. Many were the pro- 
jects of future opulence that I expected to realize from 
the successful events of that day; but I returned to my 
pillow, from which I had sprung with so lightsome a 
heart, despairing, melancholy, and almost mad. 

You must know that having amassed a little money, I 
was advised by a friend to vest it in a joint stock com- 
pany, the prospects of which he described as most flat- 
tering and secure. I listened to his advice, and sunk a 
thousand pounds at once, for which I was told, that I 
should certainly receive ten, if not fifteen per cent. I 
considered this, therefore, as a tolerably good speculation, 
and looked turward with the most pleasing hopes to the 
declaration of the first dividend. At length that day 
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524 A joint stock dividend. 

arrived. The proprietors. were summoned to meet, by 
public advertisement, to receive a report of the com- 
inittee. IT was a little surprized that no mention was 
made of a dividend inthis advertisement, but I consi- 
dered the omission as purely accidental, and attended the 
meeting for the purpose of receiving the interest on my 
Capital. , 

When we were all assembled, the chairman or director 
opened the business to us in a long speech, which, for a 
time, I did not comprehend. By degrees, however, he 
became more intelligible. He told us that the concern 
was in a most flourishing and healthy condition, that its 
value was daily rising, and that it would soon become a 
secure and ample provision for ourselves and our heirs. 
As Lhad no heirs, I felt perfectly satisfied at the idea of 
obtaining a provision for myself. But the chairman con- 
cluded his speech very aukwardly. ‘* Gentlemen,” said 
he, * it. is always impossible, in the infancy of an un- 
dertaking, to ascertain precisely what will be the ex- 
pence required to bring it to maturity—many improve- 
meuts suggest. themselves in the course of it, which were 
not originally contemplated—many charges arise for 
which provision is not made—and many difficulties occur 
which time alone can subdue. , These are the general 
obstuuctions which impede the course of all new enter- 
prizes, and it is not to be supposed that ours alone can be 
exempt from them. In fact, we have had them all to 
contend with, and the consequence is, as you will learn 
froma detailed report which the secretary will read to 
you, that instead of being able to divide ten per cent. at 
this time, as was so confidently promised, we can make 
no dividend at all ! On the contrary, we have accumulated 
a-debt of 50,0001. which it will require all our, economy 
and skill forthe next three years to pay olf. After that 
period, if no new difficulties take place, we have little 
doubt of being able to commence with at least one and 
half per cent. and in less than twenty years, if the une 
dertaking should prosper, as there is every reason to exe 
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pect it will, we hope to pay five per cent. It is our 
anxious wish, however, that you should not infer from 
"this, the depression of the concern: nothing can be more 
flourishing: for though you do not now receive any thing, 
you will, some day or other, aud meanwhile the intrinsic 
value of the property will be gradually augmenting ; 
therefore, in fact, you may consider yourself as getting 
ten per cent. at the present moment, only you don’t have 
ityet-—that’s all the difference—and now, gentlemen, 
the secretary shall read to you a financial statement, 
which will detail, in a very satisfactory manner, the 
causes of this departure from our original plan.” 

“Tam the Tevil!” exclaimed a Jew, who sat next 
me, “I vish my money vash in my pockets.” 

For my own part I was so astounded I could not utter 
aword. I did not stay to hear the satisfactory report 
yead by the secretary. I was quite satisfied that instead 
of receiving a hundred pounds for my thousaud, I had 
got nothing, and I should have found no consojation in 
learning how I had-been bamboozied. 

“ Well,” said I to myself, as I regained the street, 
“here’s one dream of wealth dissipated, and I am saved 
the trouble of vesting my anticipated profits in the stocks. 
But hold—it is time I repaired, to the meeting of Mr. 
Diddle’em’s creditors, which is to be held at twoo’clock. 
There I have a claim for 3001. and thank Heavens, that 
affair is not so bad as was at first imagined. My friend, 
Jack Humbug told me, last night, he was informed from 
good authority, there would be twenty shillings in the 
pound, and that’s all I require. Well then, the matter 
stands thus—I expected to reeeive a hundred pounds this 
Morning as a dividend—that’s gone—but then I did not 
expect to receive a hundred shillings from Mr. Diddle’em 
instead of which I shall get my whole 3001. Deduct 
one from three there remains two. Iam, after all, two 
hundred pounds in pocket.” 

This. calculation quite revived me, and I stepped 
cheerily along the Strand in my way to Shoe-lane, where 
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326 Misfortunes of Mr. Diddle’em 


Mr. Diddle’em Jived. I arrived just as they were pros 
ceeding to business; and observing that all my brother 
creditors looked very glum, I could not help smiling 
with joy, to think that my private information was so 
consolatory. Mr. Diddle’em soon appeared, but I own 
the length of his face quite confounded me. I neversaw 
such a prodig:ous elongation of the chin, such a falling 
down of the lips, and sucha melancholy twirl of the 
nose, Which seemed puckered up intoa perfect knot of 
despair. I thought this looked a little ominous; but 
then L accounted for it in this way ;—Poor Mr. Diddle’em, 
I thought had found, upon examining his accounts, that 
though he had enough to pay all he owed, he had not a 
penny beyond it, aud it is apt to make a man a little 
uncomfortable when he finds bimself surrounded by a 
few select friends, who only mean to take from him all 
he has. After coughing and blowing his nose, and fid- 
getting with his fogers and thumb against the flap of his 
breeches, Mr. Diddie’em favored us with the following 
amusing anecdote. 

‘““Gentlemen, you will, Iam sure, enter into all the 
painful circumstances of my present situation—especiallv 
when you know that my particular misfortunes alone 
have been. the cause of this calamity. Gentlemen, itis 
fit | should tell you what those misfortunes are. Gentle- 
men, L have the misfortune of being fond of a good dinner 
and three bottles of wine after it: Ihave the misfortune 
alsoof beiug attaebed tomy neighbours’ wives, daughters, 
and servants, and this misfortune bas cost mea great deal ; 
I have other misfortunes likewise; I have the misfortune 
of preferring billiards, back-gammon, and whist, to mind- 
ing my business; I have the misfortune of enjoying 2 
country excursion; and these Various misfortunes have 
produced the greatest of all, that of never paying what 
1 owe. . Under these distressing circumstances, I am 
sure your feelings of humanity will be awakened for my 
hapless condition. No man can struggle against repeated 
misfortunes ; and but for those serious ones which I have 
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ust described to you, I should not now have the painful 
necessity of informing you that upon inspecting my ac- 
counts I find I owe four thousand pounds; and that I 
have owing tome £3. 4s. 2d., which I am afraid I shail 
never get: but to this demand I resign all right and title, 
and cheerfully assign it over for the benefit of my credi- 
tors. I hope, after this candid exposition of my affairs, 
you will not increase my distress, by seizing my furni- 
ture, which is already sold, or the lease of my house, 
which is already mortgaged: I have concealed nothing : 
[have kept nothing; I have nothing: and therefore you 
can get nothing; but you are welcome to it all.” 

Cool impudence is often the most conclusive argument 
aman can employ; and so Mr. Diddle’em found it on 
the present occasion; Mr. Allfat, the butcher, indeed, 
grumbled out ** rascal,” and the baker very crustily ob- 
served that “‘ he had made a d—d bad batch of it;” but 
the rest remained in profound silence, looking at each 
other, with most rueful countenances. A tailor, whose 
billamounted to seventy pounds, very deliberately took 
itout of his pocket, and holding it up to the company 
exclaimed, * Gentlemen—here it is to the highest bid- 
der; what do you say tobegin with—lIassure you, atprime 
cost, it is worth at least fifteen pounds—shall I say any 
thing as a commencement.”—The only bidder was Mr: 
Diddle’em himself, who offered tlirece half-pence for it. 
This pleasantry had no effect upon me, and it was with 
difficulty [ could keep myself from sweoning. I vowed 
vengeance against Jack Humbug whenever I caught hold 
ofhim, for having deluded me with such false hopes; 
and kicking down my chair with great velhemence I rush- 
ed out of the room half frantic. 

There are few calamities in life which are not counter- 
balanced hy some good. I had lost four hundred pounds 
that morning; but then I had gained hali-a-crown, for 

the effect of my disappointments was such that all ap- 
petite for my dinner was gone. I wandered along till I 


found myself at the edge of the Thames, but the sight of 
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328 A prize in the lottery. 


the Strand-bridge threw me into a cold sweat, for it re- 
minded me of a joint stock company. I wished the bridge 
at the bottom of the river, and myself under it. I turned 
back, and perambulated Cheapside: but there the view 
of Guildhall was worse than the Strand-bridge, for it re- 
called to my mind a commission of bankruptcy. As I 
was hurrying forward, to forget, if possible, myself and 
my miseries, a fellow popped a printed bill into my hand. 
Tiooked and found it wasa lottery scheme. A sudden 
ray of hope darted through my bosom. My lottery 
ticket! Who knows—it may be drawn the £30,000 prize 
—and if so—I have it all—for mine’s a whole ticket. I 
was sinking into despair. ‘'his reed saved me—I caught 
hold of it, and stood once more upon my legs, I hasten- 
ed to Mr. Bish in Cornhill—with a trembling hand I 
opened my pocket-book and presented the ticket. They 
referred to the list, and with a complacent smile informed 
me it was drawna prize. I danced and capered like a 
roadman. I could think of nothing but £30,000. “ Pray,” 
said I, “ when will it be convenient to pay it? I shall 
make you a handsome present—yours is certainly a 
lucky office—I'll recommend it to my friends,”—* I beg 
your pardon,” replied Mr. Bish ;—* Oh?” I interrupted, 
“no apologies, a month or two hence will be time enough, 
there's no danger I dare say—youn’s is a respectable and 
well established house.”—‘* {i beg you ten thousand par- 
dons.’’— Thirty thousand you mean, go on.”—“ I am 
very sorry—but I have mistakentlie number; yourticket is 
a blank.”— It’s d—d lie, Sir,’"—forgive me, Mr. Editor, 
but I could not help it—'* I have been cheated by a joint 
stock company—I have been defrauded by a creditor=~ 
but by G—d Til not be bamboozled by a lottery office 
keeper; let me look at your book.” He did so—and! 
had the tremendous satisfaction of finding he was right, 
and I was once more befooied, 

I need not tell you that I plunged ont of his shop with 
a bounce, and: my bounce had nearly cost me dearly, for 
L almost overturned the Lord Mayor elect, with whose 
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yead I chanced to come in contact, and finding it as thick 
and ashard as Wood, we were both of us on the point of 
recling into the kennel had not our propensities been 
checked by the timely intervention of the passengers. 
[did not stop to make any apologies, but ran till I was 
out of breath in the direction of Whitechapel. 

Surely, thougut I to myself when at length I stopped, 
the hand of an over-ruling Providence is visible he. 
Unconsciously I have fled from ruin and despair to the 
confines of hope. I have lett behind me the regions of 
disappointment ; [ approach the abode of better fortune. 

My uncle, who died last week, resided in this neigh- 
bowrhood. He was rich, and always promised that he 
would remeinber me in his will—wuo knows what stores 
of wealth yet await me—I'll call upon hisheir. 1 did so- 
Ifound the family in deep affliction. ‘They had just re- 
tuned from burying the old man, and were regaling 
themselves with pound cake and Madeira. I was very 
politely received, and invited to participate in the funeral 
viands. ‘* Cousin,” said his son, ‘* wy poor father always 
expressed a strong affection and love for you; and indeed 
he has shewn them in his will, for when he was even in 
the agonies of death he wrote your name ” © Good 
soul!” I exclaimed, and put my handkerchief to my eyes 
to conceal that I was not weeping. ‘ Good soul—there 
was no love lost, for I doated on him.”-—“ See,” added my 
Cousin, unfolding the will, “‘ See what he wrote—T give 
and bequeath to my dear nephew—he could get uo farther, 
for at that moment the hand of death stopped my father’s 
hand, and what he meant to bequeath heaven only 
knows!”—I now blubbered in good earnest—but it was 
with sheer vexation; the wine glass dropped from my 
hand—and a piece of pound cake which I was in the act 
of swallowing, stuck in my throat, and nearly choaked me, 
My cousin attempted to consule me, and declared that as 
it was his most earnest wisi to fulfil whatever he sup- 
Posed to have been the intentious of his dear, departed 
father, he must beg of me to accept the favor of a mourn- 
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330 On duelling. 


ing ring, which he immediately clapped on thie little 
finger of my left hand. I now groaned aloud, and under 
pretence of extreme illness, I hastily took my leave. 
liLenough [ wasin truth, for never did mortal man 
endure such a series of disappointments in the compass of 
one little day. But [had not yet seen their termination 
When I got home, I found a letter for me, with a broad 
oficial seal. I had, at the suggestion of a particular 
friend, applied to the under-secretary of a minister, for a 
vacant place. This letter contained the answer. I was 
still to be the fool of hopes, for notwithstanding all that 
had occurred, [ fondly imagined thata snug appointment 
lingered behind, like the last inhabitant of Pandora’s box, 
to comfort, to console, and compensate me, I broke the 
seal with trembling impatience and read as follows: 

“‘ Mr. —— presents his compliments to Mr. and 
is extremely sorry to inform him that the situation for 
which he applied, and which he would certainly have re- 
ceived, was given away only ten minutes before the re- 
ceipt of his letter.” 

Such, Sir, were the adventures of a single day in my 
life, and they will be foand to contain an epitome of the 
whole existence of some men. I have survived them; 
but they have taught me this valuable lesson, to trust 
only in the things I have, and to build no airy schemes 
of happiness upon the shallow and uncertain foundations 


of hope. 





I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ASPER. 
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On DUELLING. 





Sir, 
Tue celebrated case of two gentlemen who have been 
trying to fight for these last two months, and to their in- 
expressible grief, have not been able to meet, has so much 
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occupied my attention, and turned my thoughts so much 
towards tle practice of single combat, that Iam tempt- 
ed to trouble you with the following reflections. I must 
preraise, however, that I could never see any good rea- 
son for the interposition of law on the recent occasion, 
while I saw many solid ones for leaving the parties alone. 
Suppose, they had met, and Mr. O’Connel had been killed, 
government would have freed itself from a troublesome op- 
ponent: but suppose Mr. Peele had been killed. Well; 
whatthen? Ministers would have had a place to give away. 
—In either case benefit would have r:sulted somewhere; 
and the only misfortune that could have happened would 
have been if they had both retired from the ficld unhurt. 

Iam surprised that any moralist should object to the 
practice of dyelling, when it is considered how many ad- 
vantages it possesses. In the first place, rogues and bul- 
lies, who are commonly cowards also, are kept in some 
sort of check, by the dread of a bullet through theic 
guts; or if they surmount that dread, then the probabi- 
lity is that society will be relieved from them by the ac- 
tual perforation of their sculls. ‘Their extinction is a po- 
sitive benefit gained. ‘The law, with all its amplitude of 
construction, is too inoperative to reach their offences; and 
to wait for their natural demise would be a severe prova- 
tion indeed to the well disposed part of the community. 

Another benefit which duelling is calculated to pro- 
duce, isthe artificial stimulus which it gives to trade. 
The gun«maker, who sells the pistols, the powder manu- 
facturer, and the bullet-caster, all find a vent for their 
commodities. ‘The tailor too comes in for bis share of the 
general good: for if the duellist saves his life, ’tis ten to 
one but he spoils his breeches. ‘Then if he happen to 
be married, and should die in the field of glory, pernaps 
a widow’s heart is made happy by lis death , or an €x- 
pectant heir rejoices in his sudden accession to fortune 
anda title; while the necessity of going into mourning 
provides employment for mantua-makers, &c. to say no- 
thing of the job which the undertaker gets, OF the g!n 
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332 The world compared to a cabbage garden. 


and porter swallowed by his mutes. In addition, we may 
reckon a doctor’s fee, and a surgeon’s bill, provided the 
wounded man is not cleanly hit off; and lastly, the emo. 
luments of the parson, the grave-digger, the sexton, and 
the bell-ringer. 

Now who that contemplates these multiplied benefits 
which all flow from the single act of blowing a man’s 
brains ont, will venture to deny that suc an act is high- 
ly meritorious? Is it possible for a man, sometimes, to 
do a greater kindness to his wife, than to make her a wi- 
dow, especially if he happen to be rich enough to settle a 
comfortable jointure upon her? Can he more essentially 
serve his heir, than by quitting this world? Can he better 
assist a surgeon than by having an eyelet-hole through his 
body ? Can he confer any favor upon an undertaker with- 
out saying good-bye to this world ? Now he who does all 
these things, or who is instrumental in their being done, 
must be a benefactor to society, and such a benefactor I 
contend a’ duellist to be who takes a sure aim. 

I know it will be urged that we bave no more right to 
walk into the next world without the owner’s permission 
than we have to walk into our neighbour’s cabbage gar- 
den. But I doubt the solidity of this objection. Put 
the case another way. Suppose Iam placed, without 
my knowledge and without my consent, in this said cab- 
bage garden, will any body say that because I am there, 
I know not how, I am bound to stay there I know not why, 
and have no right to get out of it if 1 can?—I have 
heard agreat deal, and I have read a great deal about the 
implied contract between man and his maker, upon the 
introduction of the former into this ‘ breathing state,” 
but I never could learn how we became so well acquaint- 
ed with the conditions of that contract. In general, when 
a hardy sceptic presumes to doubt of any duty, he 1s re- 
ferred to the scriptures as the hallowed organ through 
which the divine will has been revealed to us: but this 
authority avails nothing as to the right which we have 
of dying when we please. There is a positive prohi- 
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bition against the murder of another, and I suspect this 
prohibition was denounced precisely because no man 
ought to be sent out of the world till he finds it conveni- 
eitto go. If'it were not so, methinks that superna! 
power, whose prescience foresaw all that could be, 
would not have forgotten to tell us that the day of ou: 
departure, like the day of our arrival, was a matter ev- 
tirely under his management, and that to dispute his will 
would be a monstrous crime. On the contrary, he 
seems to have said, ‘‘f place you in a condition of being, 
in which you will remain till the natural functions of 
life surcease either from age or disease; but if you dis- 
like to await either of those events, you have the power 
toanticipate them.” ‘This is my theology, and I think 
itas sound as any that ever emanated from the head of a 
bishop. Even in this point of view, therefore, a duellist 
infringes no sacred dispensation; and when this is considered 
inaddition to the many positive benefits which he is likely 
toconfer, I really thiak that men onght to be permit- 
ted to kill each other, wheu the public executioner has 
no claim upon the wind-pipes. A soldier who hires him- 
self to be shot at for a shilling a day is reckoned a va- 
liant man, anda useful member of society; but if two 
gentlemen wish to scatter the little brains they may hap- 
pen to have, it is either condemned, as an enormous of- 
fence against religion, or all the myrmidons of the law 
are employed to prevent them. ‘This isa cruel persecu- 
tion, and I perfectly agree with the noble and patriotic 
sentiment of the grave-digger in Hamlet, (a little altered.) 
“The more the pity, that great folks should not have 
countenance in this world to drown or hang themselves, 
as well as their even christian.” 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Gun-Tavern, Pimlico. Bopapit. 
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334 New Inventions—the Equestrian stew-pan. 


INVENTIONS anv DISCOVERIES, 
Sir, . 

I am informed that the following are among the various 
projects and inventions which have this year been offered 
to the Society of Arts for their respective premiums. As 
they may not all be successful, it may perhaps be the 
means of serving the inventors, if you will permit the ac- 
companying list to appear in your publication; and | 
remain, Sir, | 

Your obedient servant, 
Adelphi, October 9. so 

A touchstone for discovering the contents of a man’s 
pocket. “This will be particularly useful to tradesmen 
and tavern-keepers ; tor by means of a sympathetic dial- 
plate, the index will point to the exact number of shil- 
lings, tokens, dollars, or pound notes, which any person 
may have about him. 

An hydraulic machine for attracting the rain from the 
clouds, and dispensing it either asa gentle shower, or pour- 
ing it in torrents-likea deluge. This is so admirably con- 
structed,that the possessor of it can water a geranium only if 
he wishes, irrigate a meadow, or extinguish a conflagration. 

A process for making everlasting tinder-boxes, bycondens- 
ing the raysofthesun intoa ram’s horn,properly perforated. 

The equestrian stew-pan, for dressing a steak between 
the rider and his saddle. The first idea of this inven- 
tion was derived from the Tartar mode of cooking, and it 
is calculated that it will be very useful to our cavalry 
when on service, to huntsmen, postilions, and others. 

The volcanic extinguisher, for putting out the fires of 
Mount Vesuvius, Mount Etna, and Mount Hecla. This 
was invented at the special desire of the Prince Regent, 
when Lord Thurlow announced his Royal Highness’s in- 
tention of setting the Thames on fire. 

A conscience-guage, by which a minister may know 
how to offer a bribe, without the risk of giving too much 
or too little. 
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A burning glass to dissolve the ice round the North 
Pole, and open the long wished-for north-west passage, 

A ministerial automaton. ‘This curious and exquisite 
piece of mechanism, is composed of an infinite number of 
wheels and springs, which being wound up, and set in 
notion, the figure, (which is said to be a strong likeness 

of Mr. Bragge Bathurst) wall deliver articulate sounds for 
three hours, and whatis very remarkable, it will always 
ya strong emphasis on such phrases as “ the wisdom of 
miuisters,” the ‘* vigor of their measures,” the “ prosperi- 
tof the couatry,” and the “ glorious conjuncture of af- 
ir.” The government have already offered three 
thousand guineas for this invaluable discovery; but it is 
thought they will doubie that price upon the nseeting of 
puliament, as it might be used to great advantage in 
Lord Castlereagh’s absence, or when the house is impa- 
tient to adjourn after a convincing speech trom the op- 
position, 

The model of a pee king. This was designed asa 

suitable ornament to be place -d in the intended new street 
opposite Carlton Houf8e. 

A plan for pickling red herrings before they are caught. 
This is the discovery of an ingenious cl hemist, who has 
ound a method of curing herrings by the application of 
sa water. N.B. It w as the same ingenious gentleman 
who some years ago took cuta patent for making curri- 
combs of cats Sail and extracting a perfume surpassing 
oto of roses from a baked surreverence. 

The Bibliopolist’s concoctor. By means of this inven- 
lou a bookseller can publish travels, his tories, and lives 
Without employing an au thor. It works twelve pair of 
ccissars and as many paste-pots at once, which must pro- 
luce an obvious saving of time and expense, as it only 
requires One men to Sei ite 
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INVENTIONS anv DISCOVERIES, 
Sir, 

IT am informed that the following are among the various 
projects and inventions which have this year been offered 
to the Society of Arts for their respective premiums. As 
they may not all be successful, it may perhaps be the 
means of serving the inventors, if you will permit the ac- 
companying list to appear in your publication; and | 
remain, Sir, : 


Your obedient servant, 
Adelphi, October 9. 1 ie 

A touchstone for discovering the contents of a man’s 
pocket. “This will be particularly useful to tradesmen 
and tavern-keepers ; tor by means of a sympathetic dial- 
plate, the index will point to the exact number of shil- 
lings, tokens, dollars, or pound notes, which any person 
may have about him. 

An bydraulic machine for attracting the rain from the 
clouds, and dispensing it either asa gentle shower, or pour- 
ing it in torrents-likea deluge. This is so admirably con- 
structed,that the possessor of it can water a geranium only if 
he wishes, irrigate a meadow, or extinguish a conflagration. 

A process for making everlasting tinder-boxes, bycondens- 
ing the raysofthesun intoa ram’s horn,properly perforated. 

The equestrian stew-pan, for dressing a steak between 
the rider and his saddle. The first idea of this inven- 
tion was derived from the Tartar mode of cooking, and it 
is calculated that it will be very useful to our cavalry 
when on service, to huntsmen, postilions, and others. 

The volcanic extinguisher, for putting out the fires of 
Mount Vesuvius, Mount Etna, and Mount Hecla. This 
was invented at the special desire of the Prince Regent, 
when Lord Thurlow announced his Royal Highness’s in- 
tention of setting the Thames on fire. 

A conscience-guage, by which a minister may know 
how to offer a bribe, without the risk of giving too much 
or too little. 
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A burning glass to dissolve the ice round the North 
Pole, and open the long wished-for north-west passage, 

A ministerial automaton. ‘This curious and exquisite 
piece of mechanism, is composed of an infinite number of 
wheels and springs, which being wound up, and set in 
motion, the figure, (which is said to be a strong likeness 
of Mr. Bragge Bathurst) will deliver articulate sounds for 
turee hours, and what is very remarkable, it will always 
laya strong emphasis on such phrases as “ the wisdom of 
ministers,” the ‘ vigor of their measures,” the “ prosperi- 
ty of the coustry,” and the “ glorious conjuncture of af- 
fiir.” The government have already offered three 
thousand guineas for this invaluable discovery; but it is 
thought they will double that price upon the nseeting of 
parliament, as it might be used to great advantage in 
Lord Castlereagh’s absence, or when the house is impa- 
tient to adjourn after a convincing speech from the op- 
position. 

The model of a patriot king. This was designed asa 
suitable ornament to be placed in the intended new street 
opposite Carlton HouSe. 

A plan for pickling red herrings before they are caught. 
This is the discovery of an ingenious chemist, who has 
found a method of curing herrings by the application of 
sea water, N.B. It was the same ingenious gentleman 
who some years ago tool cuta patent for making curri- 
combs of cats claws, and extracting a perfume surpassing 
otto of roses from a baked surreverence. 

The Bibliopolist’s concoctor. By means of this inven- 
tion a bookseller can publish travels, histories, and lives, 
Without employing an author. It works twelve pair of 
‘cissars and as many paste-pots at once, which must pro- 
luce an obvious saving of time and expense, as it only 
equires One man to attend it. 
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SUNDAY PAPERS ann REFORMIST 
JOURNALS. 
Sir, 

THe pernicious influence of Sunday newspapers on the 
political opinions of the people has long been a subject 
of deep regret to every friend of legitimate government 
and national tranquillity. Within the last six years the 
number of these weekly vehicles of sedition, sc me ye 
and ignorance, has on!y been equailed by the rapidity 
their advance in malignity and licentiousness. Of the 
eleven journals that are circulated on the sabbath in 
every corner of the metropolis, and every prowiee eee 
kingdom, eight areexpressly aud avowedly devoted to tlie 
diffusion of revolutionary principles, to the abuse of eve ry 
public man, unconnected with oie "italia: and to the 
extinction of every principle and feeling wiich promot: 
our temporal felicity, or cheers the prospect of futurity. 
The Register of Cobbet, the Examiner, the Sunday Re- 
view, the Independent Whig, the News, and their rival 
journals, with one or two exceptions, have formed a ¢ 
cided and active combination 2gainst the bulwarks o! 
litical, social, and’religious happiness. Mr, Cobbet, in- 
deed, as if conscious of the reprelhension to which he }s 
amenable, pretends to laugh at the idea of a talking con- 
spiracy; and as Iam not inclined, in imitation of that 
verbose gentleman, to exhaust your pages in quibbles 
upon words, [ shall willingly abandon the charge of & 
talking conspiracy, and denominate the revolutionary 
league by the title of a seribbling combination. 

Before I proceed, however, to an examination of the 
personal and individual merits by which the Sunday 


journalists are distinguished, it will be necessary to en- 


quire into the general character of their efforts for the 
illumination of the community. Their fundamental 
principle rests on the assumption that a libel should be 
at all times published with impunity, that Mr. Pitt was 
the enemy of democratic incendiaries, and-that he there- 
fore deserves the exécration of every ¢ndependent jour 
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yalist. Every thing, say the advocates of an unrestricted 
press, every thing bordering on innovation, was pros 
scribed. The very name of liberty was held in abhor. 
rence, and the slightest censure of the measures of yOo- 
vernment was branded as a system of revolutionary lis 
cence. They are determined to forget that to counteract 
the symptoms of political disease, it becomes indispen- 
sable to carry restraint and punishment a great deal be- 
yond the ordinary measure of severity, and that unless 
the credit of revolutionary principles be destroyed among 
the more intelligent orders of society, it would have been 
impossible to repress a spirit so formidable and daring. 
When that great man who presided over the affairs of 
England, adopted those painful but wholesome measures 
of severity, he was well aware that he could not by an 
opposite conduct restrain and extinguish a spirit which 
threatened the very existence of the government. He 
did not hesitate to crush sedition even at the hazard of 
being regarded as an enemy to freedom. He wished to 
resist the danger which, among many others, was most 
eminent; he believed that the spirit of revolution was 
that danger: and as he was conscious that the liberties 
of the country were too firmly established to receive any 
violent shock, even from the most severe temporary mea- 
sures, he resolved upon securing whatwas most in hazard, 
the legitimate and practicable freedom of the British 
constitution. But the measures which he adopted were 
often misrepresented, and more frequently misunderstood; 
the democrats, who had been exasperated by his hosti- 
lity to their views, declaimed on the infliction and ex- 
tension of unavoidable evils—the taxes became an inex- 
haustible theme of popular declamation, and the stagna- 
tion of commerce, was echoed from the manufacturing 
districts to the Common-hall of London, and the benches 
of Opposition. 

After the lapse of years, the accession of the Whig 
party excited the most sanguine expectations of the peo~ 
ple; and the disappointment of those hopes first elicited 
YOL, x, 2uU 
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thai spirit which affects to despise the whole race of 
Statesmen ; which proclaims that the axe must be laid 
to the root of tie tree, and that without some radical 
change, the nature of which no one can explain, the na- 
tion is undone, 

The modern spirit of democracy, votwithstanding ali 
its pomposity of pretension, appears to manifest disad- 
vantage when contrasted with that admirable constitu- 
tion of government which has been found so well suited 
to the managenient of great affairs, and seems contemp- 
tible even when compared with the revolutionary genius 
which has at different times disturbed the repose of the 
world. Amidst all the horrors of the French revolution 
there was something noble and generous in its frenzy, 
which is not to be found in the patriotism of the popu- 
lar leaders and journalists of this country. The spirit of 
the French revolution was naturally connected with bold 
and extensive views of legislation, combined with an en- 
thusiastic zeal for science, and indulging romantic spe- 
culations concerning the progress and improvement of 
the hunian mind. But there is nothing lofty in modern 
pa! iotism —1« science, no philosophy, no disinterested 
zeal for the general welfare. It merely seeks to gratify 
the lowest passions of the multitude; the love of scan- 
dal and the love of economy; of scandal, which is to dis- 
credit all those who hold any place in administration, or 
have any influence in tbe national councils; and of eco- 
nomy, which discovers the salvation of the country in 
the abolition of a few sinecures. It is a fundamental 
principle with its advocates that all public men are pro- 
fligate and corrupt, and all equally so; that all public 
measures are alike ruinous, and that the national good is 
equally disregarded in the cabinet, and in the senate. 
To a vulgar mind political scandal is always welcome, 
and abuse of the great is to many readers the most pleas- 
ing entertainment, however wanton and unjust. In 
amusing themselves at the expence of persons in high 
stalious, they rise in their own estimation; they seem to 
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vw 


become greater men than those whom they affect to treat 
with contempt. The influence of this spirit on the cha- 
racters of public men, cannot be concealed: for if a mi- 
nister is Certain that whatever be his conduct, it wili be 
equally reprobated by the popular leaders and journalists, 
the dread of their censure ceases to be a check on his 
measures. Whatever be his conduct, the result is 
still the same, and nothing remains for him but to per- 
severe in his own plans, and to regard their reproaches 
with indifference. All the benefits of a fair and impar- 
tial scrutiny into the merits of a statesman, are thus sacri- 
ficed to intemperance and folly. 

Another tenet prevails among this class of politicians, 
that no instruction is necessary to the estimate of public 
affairs. ‘The capacity for forming an opinion is repre- 
sented as a mere exercise of common sense, demanding 
nodepth of reflection, no cultivation of mind, and no 
philosophical habits. ‘Ihe crude discussions of the 
blacksmith’s shop and the ale-house, are reckoned quite 
sufficient to solve the most intricate problems in political 
economy. It is easy to perceive how convenieut such a 
doctrine must be to the readers and the writers of the 
Sunday journals, yet of all the dogmas maintained by this 
sect, none are more erroneous and pernicious. ‘There is 
ho science whatever in which first appearances are so 
deceitful as in that of politics. No one presents objects 
80 extensive, so various, so little to be comprehended by 
a single glance of the understanding. ‘The ultimate and 
lasting effects of any measure are often directly opposite 
to those which are immediate and apparent. Those, 
therefore, who are capable of discriminating only that 
Which is before their eyes must infallibly be in the wrong 
on many occasions. Until politics be considered as a 
Science, and philosophical principles be applied to their 
investigation, no one can hope with any certainty for the 
attainment of truth. 

These writers are no less distinguished by a violent 
Outcry against taxation, and a perpetual clamour for its 
reduction. They make the immediate saving of money 
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not only the great but almost the sole criterion of the 


“merits of administration; they make patriotism dwindle 


into parsimony. Yet in the eye of the enlightened poli- 
tician, honour, ultimate security, public order, the power 
of giving pecuniary aid to suffering neighbours, hold a 
still higher rank. The authors alluded to confine them- 
selves to vague charges of embezzlement, and clamor for 
radical reform, without examining and stating distinctly 
those points which would truly admit of amendment. 
Errors and irregularities prevail in the British system of 
finance to aless degree than in any other, but they are still 
considerable ; and he who, scrutinizing every arrange- 
ment according to sound principles of political economy, 
should point out and press them on the attention of the 
legislature, would do a real and exemplary service. No- 
thing can be done by loose and vague generalities, and by 
calling for violent measures, which perhaps could not, 
and certainly would not be adopted. 

The same presumption, the same determination to ad- 
minister to the vilest passions of-the lowest orders of 
society, the same affectation of intuitive sagacity and in- 
stinctive rectitude on subjects which have baffled the 
acutest intellect, and the most exalted genius, are obser- 
vable in their attacks, sometimes blasphemous, and 
sometimes insidious on the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian religion. They frequently dismiss with a su- 
percilious, but most probably a sardcnic sneer, or in a 
tone of infallible decision, those important and obtrusive 
questions which have baffled the acuteness of a Paley, 
and defied the laborious investigation of a Newton and @ 
Bentley. The doctrine of a Trinity in the hands ofa 
skilful masterlike Cobbet, is of the most easy solution ; the 
‘Examiner, trusting to the evidence of an unblemished 
conscience, calmly sits down to the composition of 
weekly nonsense, and monthly doggrel, and intimates, ¢7 
passant, that the devil isa very useful and entertaining 
being, that Moses was an ideot, and that the practice of 
public or private worship is an evidence of complete and 
incurable silliness. The sophistry and the witticisms of 


- 
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these philosophers, whose wonderful talents and exten- 
sive knowledge overturn in a page of sophistry, or a line 
of abortive wit, all that Milton studied, or Chillingworth: 
enforced, become the models of humble imitation to their 
weekly brethren. The sagacious deductions and labo- 
rious ribaldry of Ecce Homo and Tom Paine, are fami- 
liarised to the unenlightened readers through the vehicle 
ofa newspaper; and the purchaser who chances to be 
unwarily seduced into the perusal of a candid discussion 
on original sin, or the tenets of the Unitarians, is shocked 
or contaminated by all the insidious and malignant arti- 
fice of wanton infidelity. The punishment of Daniel 
Isaac Eaton, far from repressing or discouraging their 
repeated attacks on the Christian religion, on its profes- 
sors, and on the national establishment, presents them 
an additional theme of declamation against the encroach- 
ments of ministers and judges on the liberty of the press. 
For the last twelve months the profaneness of Cobbet 
has been shrouded in the obscurity of politico-religious 
declamation, and while the people are corrupted beneath 
the mask of patriotism, their sophistry escapes its me- 
rited reward by its artful evasion of the statute. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. | ae 
(To be resumed.) 








LIVING POETS. 





Sir, 

WueEn I contrast the vigour of mind displayed by the 
writer in your last number, who analized the character 
of Wordsworth, with some of the opinions he expresses 
in that criticism, I find it difficult to believe that he 
delivered his real thoughts. He commences by doubting 
the accuracy of a proposition which few I apprebend 
would venture to deny, viz. “ that the English muse has 
sunk into a state of hopeless dotage, and that her 
Mightiest efforts are not to be compared with the viger 
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342 Declension of poetical genius. 


and brilliance of the productions of elder times.” What 
may be the causes of this declension is an inquiry of 
greater extent than I am at present disposed to prose- 
cute; but of the declension itself I entertain no doubt. 
There are branches of literature in which we excel our 
ancestors. ‘The researches of science have been extend- 
ed, and illustrated by experiment, in such a manner as to 
reduce the theories of our predecessors almost to the 
dreams of children. Historical composition is the ex- 
clusive growth of the last sixty years. There was no- 
thing in our language that could aspire to the dignity of 
history before the works of Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, 
Henry, and Stuart appeared. Philosophy also enlarged 
her boundaries within .the same period. But in poetry, 
in works of fiction, in all that emanates from a fervid 
imagination and a creative fancy,our pretensions are poor 
indeed compared to those giants whose labours have de- 
scended to us. 

Your correspondent says ‘there is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances of modern society, but what should lead us 
to expect as great a display of poetical genius in our own 
as in any former age.” Iwasa little surprised at reading 
this inconclusive position. To all human undertakings 
there are inevitable limits. We can but attain these li- 
mits; wecannotc’erleapthem. The field that is already 
reaped, must be sown with fresh seed, ere it can be again 
productive: atal they who fol*ow must be content with 
a few scattered gleanings. Boundless as the excursive 
faculties of man may seem, it will be found in fact that 
he is confined to a very narrow space, and that when he 
can penetrate into no new regions, when he can astonish or 
delight by no novelties, he satisfies himself with working 
into new forms of elegance and variety the materials 
which have been already used. He who is deeply and 
familiarly conversant with the writings of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, and a long et 
cetera, will find no difficulty in tracing the happiest effu- 
sions of our modern poets to their stores. What they 
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have of good, is chiefly a modification of something they 
had given us before; and when they depart from their 
models it is only to disgust by affectation, or repel by 
absurdity. It would be easy to find in the moral and 
political progress of society an adequate cause for the 
superiority of our early poets: but to account for the 
inferiority of our living ones it is only necessary to remem- 
ber that they have lived above a century too iate. Al! 
that is really excellent they have found pre-occupied. I 
will boldly challenge the most devoted idolater of 
Southey, Walter Scott, or Wordsworth, to produce me 
a portion of any of their works that shall bear compari. 
son with those that the most casual inspection of our 
early poets would immediately present. Even in the 
passages which your correspondent has selected as une- 
quivocal proofs of the soaring genius of Mr. Wordsworth, 
what do they contain but childish simplicity, or tortured 
resemblances between the physical and moral world ? He 
isin extacy, however, at the description of a child hold- 
ing a shell to its ear. How would he contain his emo- 
tions if Mr. Wordsworth should describe all the amuse- 
ments of a nursery, from Master Tommy cn his rocking- 
horse, to Miss Nancy with her doll and mimic kitchen ? 
He is penetrated with the same exquisite sensations of 
delight at another descriptive effusion which he extracts, 


where a ** snow white ram” is seen upon a bank, 
** And in the crystal stream, 


Another, and the same most beautifu 

This reminds meof a finished piece of nonsense in one of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s minor poems : 

“¢ The swans on sweet St. Mary’s lake 
Float double ; swan and shadow.” 

I will not extend this letter any further except to ex- 
press my wonder that your correspondent should have 
penned the following sentence: “The names of Mas- 
singer, and Beaumont and Fletcher, vanish before those of 
Murphy, Colman, Cumberland, and Sheridan.” With 
all my admiration of the last mer t3 sced writer, I cannot 
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consent to place him by the side of Massinger, orthe as- 
sociated bards, and as to the others, I hold it absolute 
profanity to name them as competitors. ‘To appropriate 
a witticism of the late Professor Porson, their works will 
be read and admired, on/y when those of Massinger, Ford, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Shirley, are forgotten: cer- 
tainly not before. 
I yemain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
October 5th, 1815. W. 











On true POETICAL CHARACTER or LEONARD 
WELSTED. 
SIR, 

Tue pages of your interesting publication being 
equally devoted to the sallies of wit, and the enquiries of 
criticism, [ apprehend you will feel no reluctance in giv- 
ing admission to the present Jetter. The object of it is 
to rescue, from unmerited obloquy, the memory of a man 
of genius, who unfortunately happened to provoke the 
spleen of a satirist more remarkable for the bitter- 
ness than the truth of his invectives. He who could 
select the author of the Careless Husband as the hero of 
a poem which celebrates the glory of dunces, must be 
considered as no infallible judge of merit. 

It must be allowed that many of the writers whom 
Pope, in the moment of irritation, or from the dictates of 
vanity, consigned to a station in his Dunciad, were per- 
sons of no ordinary talent, and who had no other claim 
to the angry and petulant notice of the satirist, but that 
they had opposed, censured, or ridiculed him. Among 
this number was Welsted, whose works exhibit many 
proofs of taste and genius ; but he offended Pope, and 
therefore his reputation was to be sunk. This offence 
consisted of some sarcastic lines which Welsted wrote 
against the “* What d’ye call it?” that celebrated abor- 
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tion of a celebrated triumvirate, Pope, in revenge, placed 
bim in the Dunciad, and attacked him in his Epistle to 
Dr. Arbuthnot. When the war was openly commenced, 
Welsted buckled on his shield, and marched against his 
antagonist. ‘That he was no weak opponent let the fol- 
lowing character of Pope testify :— 


“Oh mighty rhymer, haste, new palms to $eize, 
Thy little, envious, angry genius teaze. 

Let thy weak, wilful head, unrein’d by art, 

Obey the dictates of thy flattering heart. 

Divide a busy, fretful life, between 

Smut, libel, sing-song, vanity, and spleen. 

With long brew’d malice, warm thy languid page; 
And urge delirious nonsense into rage. 

Let bawdy emblems now thy hours beguile, 

Now fustian epic, aping Viryil’s style ; 

To Virgil like, to Indian clay as delf, 

Or Pulteney, drawn by Jervas, te herself. 

Reams heap’d on reams, incessant mays’t thou blot, 
A little, trifling, pert, one knows not what. 

With all thy might pursue, and all thy will, 

That unabating thirst to scribble still, 

Giv’n at thy birth! the poetaster’s gust, 

False and unsated as the eunuch’s lust.” 

He knows little of Pope’s character who can believe 
that he read these lines with indifference; and impartial 
truth must allow that the pen which could produce them 
was to be feared rather than despised. 

The works of Welsted, which were collected and pub- 
lished in 1787, by John Nichols, to whom our native lite- 
rature is indebted for many valuable accessions, consist 
of various essays in prose and verse. He was a man who 
had received a good classical education, as bis translations 
from Longinus, Horace, and Tibullus, prove. He attempt- 
ed the drama also, but much cannot be said in favor of 
his Dissembled Wanton, a comedy, though it met with 
some success, when first performed. It must be con- 
fessed, indeed, that in some of his early poems he afforded 
too much room for sportive criticism, by .many feeble 
VOL. x, 2x 
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lines, and re-iterated tautologies. The following, for in- 
stance, are selected from a poem on the victory of Oude- 
narde, which contains, however, many fine thoughts, 
happily and forcibly expressed. 

‘* Hang on their flight, and hover o’er their rear.” 

*¢ Hot in pursuit, and eager in the chace.” 


“¢ Resolves to stand the shock, and bear the fray.” 





‘¢ High, eminent, and all the ranks above.” 
‘¢ Though to an empire born, and destined to a throne.”’ 


** That fancied kingdom, and that fairy realm.” 


If the reader examines these lines, he will find that the 
latter half of each of them contains only an iteration of 
the idea expressed in the first half. To ‘“ hang on the 
flight of an army,” is surely “ to hover o’er their rear;” 
to be ** hot in pursuit,” is to be ‘’ eager in the chace;” 
and he who is ‘* born to an empire,” may be considered 
as “ destin’d toathrone.” Faults such as these a young 
writer may commit ; but when the critic is in search of 
errors, it cannot be supposed he will overlook them. 
The poem, however, which contains these blemishes, is 
not destitute of merit. ‘The following lines, descriptive 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s exploits, may almost be 
considered as prophetic of our living hero, who tian- 
scends his great predecessor no les in military glory than 
in moral excellence. 


<< Yes, still that ornament of virtue’s name, 
That mighty favorite and friend of fame ; 
Shall, like great Cyrus, Heav’n’s immortal son, 
Go on successful, as he first begun. 

Make haughty Gallia’s proudest turrets bend, 
And o’er the cantinent his arms extend : 

A suffering monarch’s injur’d cayse maintain, 
Till he his empire has, her freedom, Spain: 
That, thus defeating France’s vast designs, 

We may not tremble with her western mines : 
That the new world, no more, may vex the old, 
Nor Europe’s freedom shake with India’s gold.” 


Welsted possessed considerable. powers of satire ; nor 
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do I think that any thing from his antagonist Pope, 
could be selected more felicitous in expression, or more 
musical in cadence, than the following description of a 
fashionable beauty in the reign of George I. 


* Qur shining Picts* with borrow’d lustre reigu, 
And o’er our hearts, felonious conquest gain: 
They buy the artful beauties which they wear, 
And every nymph that is not poor, is fair. 

To blend with skill the blushing red, is known, 
And glaze the neck with lilies, not its own ; 

To teach the coral on the lip to stand, 

And polish with eburnean white, the hand: 
The swains, whose souls in dying murmurs waste, 
See not, they pine for wash, and sigh for paste : 
Each the complexion that she loves cau frame, 
And is, at will, another or the same: 

Her, whom the evening saw a gay brunette 

The morning oft admires in lovely jet. 

The same that sleeps with eye-brows of japan, 
To-morrow shines more snowy than the swan. 
She, on whose cheek too high the colour giows, 
Mingles the softer olive with the rose ; 

Her lover views, with doubts perplexing tost, 
Another face, and mourns his mistress lost.” 


I come now to a poem of Weisted’s, which I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing eminently beautiful in its dee 
scriptions. It is entitled “* Acon and Lavinia, a Love 
Tale,” and was first printed in the Free Thinker in 1728, 
a periodical paper projected by Ambrose Philips, and 
carried on in conjunction with Welsted, and other asso- 
Ciates, One of whom was Dr. Boulter, then only minister 
of 4 parish in Southwark, but afterwards vlevated to the 
Primacy of Ireland. Its title implies a character which 
the work does not possess; for there is no! hing in it 
either licentious or irreligious: the Free- thinker aspired 
Only to an emancipation from unreasonable prejudices. 





ee 


* Every reader of the Spectator, wlio remembers Will. Honeycombe’s 
adventure with a Pict in the forty-first number, will understand this term, 
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348 A love tale. 


Some of the essays are well written; but asa whole, it i: 





dull and uninteresting. 
The poem of ‘ Acon and Lavinia,” unquestionalbi: 
suggested to Thomson some ideas in his beautiful epi. 
sodes of Palemon and Lavinia, and Musidora. The !at- 
ter, indeed, is founded upon an incident precisely similar, 
only more chaste and delicate in its result. ‘The lover o! 
Musidora beholds and retires: the lover of Lavinia seizes 
the happy moment and triuinmphs. Let the sex deter- 
mine which of the poets best understood human nature. 
‘Thomson describes the “ polished limbs” of Lavinia, 


«© Veil’d in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress : for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament ; 

But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.”’ 


Welsted’s Love Tale contains a parallel thought: 


‘«* She boasts more graces unadorn’d,” 


Many imitations may be traced between the two pocis, 
which clearly evince that Thomson was indebted 
Welsted. The following is a striking one: 


«« Every grace, 
Flushing anew, a mellow lustre shed : 
As shines the lily thro’ the crystal mild ; 
Or as the rose amid the morning dew, 
Fresh from Aurora’s hand, more sweetly glows." 


Weisted, describing Lavinia when bathing, says, 


** Her pliant limbs the liquid waves divide, 
And shine, like polish’d marble thro’ the tide; 
As lilies clos’din crystal, court the sight 

With a new lustre, and a purer white.” 


If, therefore, notwithstanding the similitude of the 
incident, it might be thought probable that it occurred 
accidentally to the imagination of Thomson, it would 
still be impossible, or rather contrary to the deductions 
of sound criticism to suppose that the coincidence o! 
the imagery also was purely adventitious. 
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[shall now proceed to make a few extracts from this 


poem, which may justify the opinion I have expressed of iit ! 
° e . a - . oti 
i, The description of Lavinia is animated and poetical : a 
he 

» . . a : 
“The crowd of iemales shire in gay brocades, t it 

ty . , 7 | 

And half their charms are lost in lights and shades: His 
Hid in the rich embarrassments of art, Mi 7 





A nymph is, of herself, the smallest part ; 
Lavinia, nor with diamond stars is drest, 
Nor rubies bleed in crosslets on her breast ; 
The Persiau loom, and glittering tissue scorn’d, r 
She boasts more envied graces unadorn’d ; tH 
No aid from cost she needs; for nature’s care, 
With a free hand, indule’d her to be fair, 
Her glossy tresses wear the golden hue, 

The lustre which in sunny rays we view : 

Her rosy cheek a genuine vermeil dyes, 

And a bright blue, the fluid in her eyes! 
Behold her bosom, aa expanded white, 
Opening at large, the prospect of delight! 
The finish’d figure, not retouch’d by art, 
Imprints a lasting image on the heart.”’ 








Lavinia is characterized as a rebel to the joys of love, 
an apostate from the first duties of her sex. She is sup- | 
posed to have made a vow which, though often professed, 
is never kept but from the want of an opportunity to 
break it, to “live and die a maid.” A virgin so beautiful 
of course has many suitors; but she rejects them all for 
the ambitious enjoyments of freedom. Among those 
Who woo her is Acon, whom she hears with the least re- 
luctance : 





* Not proud to scorn, nor kind to ease his fate, 
Averse to love, but wanting power to hate ; 

/ His growing virtues lavish to commend, 

She wish’d those virtues in a female friend ; 

Ail she could give, she gave, and strove to show 
She was not Acon’s, but his passion’s foe.” 


The following extract, though somewhat long, will be 
read with pleasure by those to whom the works of Wel- 
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sted are not familiar. It contains the incident upon which 
the whole tale turns. 








«¢ The scene that bless’d Lavinia’s leisure smil’d 
With hills, and vales, and woods! a bloommeg wild ! 
She shunn’d the sultry ray in jusmine bowers ; 

She trod on carpets of sweet-smelling flowers ; 
Where’er she turns, luxuriant landskips rise, 

And still she breathes in aromatic skies ; 

For with the day spontaneous sweets are born, 

And sked the fragrant freshness of the morn. 

Echoes and rude cascades are heard around, 

While, with soft murmurs, through th’ enchanted ground 
A winding rivulet shapes its silver flow, 

And shows a shining bed of sands below : 
Wide-branching trees are rang’d on either side, 

The branching shadows tremble im the tide. 

This chaste recess, this unfrequented shade, 

By day for nymphs, by night for fairies made, 
Lavinia’s hours, devoid of cares, employs, 

And soothes her soul with fond romantic joys. 

Oft in the silver stream herself she views, 

And, often pleas’d, her likeness oft renews ; 

There grace in dress she learn’d, in motion ease, 
And practised, though she knew not why, to please : 
Now some poetic tale her mind relieves ; 

And now she bathes, and now the garland weaves ; 

A thousand follies, to amuse she tries; 

A thousand different ways from love she flies: 

But all her thousand follies fruitless prove, * 

For all the arts she tries are snares of love. 

A youthful suitor, Acon was his name, 

Though hopeless to approve his faithful flame, 
Languish’d her beauties naked to explore, 

And still the more he saw, he languish’d more. 
Within a secret grot, clandestine laid, 

Oft, when she bath’d, he view’d the heavenly maid : 
His piercing eye ran quick o’er every part, 

And took in all Lavinia, but her heart ! 

As painters master-works, he scans her o’er, 
He dwells on beauties unobserv’d before ; 


7 
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And spies out graces, through her fauitless frame, 

So cast in shades, so nice, they want a name, 
«Once on a day, a most auspicious day! 

While in his grot the longing lover lay, 

She came, her wonted hour, to bathe undrest : 

Misdeeming nought, she loos’d her flowing vest - 

Her vest by wanton winds was wav’d aside, 

And only fanned the limbs it us’d to hide: 

The needless covering, now, apart she threw, 

And gave her spotless form entire to view : 

A blaze of charms, unveil’d, the vestal shows, 

And beauties in a bright assemblage rose : 

Awhile her watery picture she survey’d, 

Pleas’d with the fair creation which she made ; 

Then, stepping in, defac’d the rival shade : 

Confiding to the stream, around her throry 

The liquid waves, and bear the nymph along, 

Her pliant limbs the liquid waves divide, 

And shine, hke polished marble, throuch the tide ; 


i 


As lilies closed in chrystal, court the sight 

With a new lustre, and a purer white. 

And now her sportive exercise is 0’er ; 

Cool from the stream, she seeks the flowery shore ; 
Stretch’d on the tender herb, with cowslips spread, 
Her ivory arm supports her bending bead ; 

And now soft sleep her softer soul disarms, 

And triumphs o’er her unmisgiving charms. 

Half naked, cover’d half, supine she lay, 

In sight of Acon, and the face of day. 

How should the impatient youth an object bear, 
Distracting sight ! so opportunely fair ! 

Forth from the grot he springs, resolved to prove 
The lucky hour, if such there be in love; 
Resolv’d, howe’er, his certain fate to try ; 

To live belov’d, or by her scorn to die. 

Her nearer beauties give him new surprise ; 

He views her all at large, except her eyes; 

Her eyes alone the power of sleep withdrew , 

He view’d her lips, but could not only view ; 

He gently stoop’d, and, fearful of the bliss, 
Ravish’d with doubtful joy a hasty kiss : 
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The mean acts of genius. 


The virgin started, and back sprung the swain, 
With fear half-dying, but his fear was vain ; 

For ’twas not the kind kiss that made her start ; 
*Twas not the kiss that trembled from her heart.” 


The reader may easily anticipate what follows. Acorn 
avails himself of the unprepared condition of the sleep- 
ing maid: she awakes, reprotes at first, but finally re- 
lenting, forgives a theft which she hardly considers as a 
loss, and the lovers are happy. I anticipate the judg- 
ment of your readers, who will surely confess that the 
author of such a poem, and of such passages asI have 
cited, had but little claim to be ranked among the dunces 
of his day. In another letter I shall pursue my enquiry 
into the remainder ef Welsted’s works, but before I con- 
clude this, I cannot refrain from noticing the wilful in- 
correctness with which Pope and his associates in Marti- 
nus Scriblerus quote those they wished to make ridicu- 
lous. Inthe eleventh chapter the following couplet is 
selected from Accn and Lavinia, as an example of the 
Paranomasia or pun: 


‘“* Behold the virgin lye 
Naked, and only covered by the sky.” 


Now what are the actual lines ? 


‘“* Now Acon, the coy nymph is wholly thine, 
Nor will her fame permit her to decline 

His suit who saw her, with familiar eyes, 
Asleep, and only covered with the skies.” 


To such arts will genius descend when stimulated by 
resentment ! 
I remain, Sir, 


Yours, &c. W. 
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que HUE anv CRY;—or, GENERAL RECOVERY 
OFFICE. 





Wuereas sundry articles, belonging to divers persons, 
have been lost, stolen, or mislaid, to the great inconve- 
nience of the owners: this is to give notice thata hand- 
some reward will be given to any person who shall find 
any of the following : 

LOST. 


The Character of a Young Lady.—Supposed to have been 
left behind her on a sofa, where she lad been sitting 
with Capt. B 

The Candour of an Olid Maid.—N .B. Never been heard 
of since the coachman’s breeches were found under her 
pillow. 

The Affection of a whole People—Whoever will bring 
this valuable article to C—l—t—n House, will be libe- 
tally remunerated. 

The Credit of R. B. Sh+i—d—n, Esq.—This is of no 
we tO any one, and the owner wishes to have it back 
agdin only because it isa curiosity. 

Phe Reputation of 2 Naval Ojicer—Supposed to have 
béen dropped on the Stock-Exchange. 

The Temper of a Chief Justice—the Principles of a Mem- 
ber of Parliament—and the Modesty of an Attorney General. 
~These articles are inuch wanted down at Westmiuster. 

The Reputation of a Northern Povet.—It is said this was 
conveyed away from Edinburgh and concealed in several 
quarto volumes. 
the Veracity of an Historian —W hoever will bring 
this'to Sir N. W ll, will be duly rewarded, 

» The Courage of an Irish Barrister.—It was missed on 
the road to Ostend, in consequence of which the owner 
Was forced to return, as it was no use coing on without it. 

A celebrated Orator.—Ue is supposed to be wandering 
about in the neighbourhood of Lisbon. Whoever will 
VOL. x, - 3 
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bring him back, and lodge him safe at the Admiralty, shall 
receive a handsome reward. 

The Conscience of a Bookseller.—As this is the only 
sample that was ever known to be in this country, a high 
price will be given for its recovery by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, that it may be deposited among the 
rareties of that institution ; particularly as there are great 
doubts among the learned whether such a thing ever 
existed. 

The Fortune of an Heiress.—For particulars inquire at 
T—l—y House. 

The Popularity of a Hero.—This article is of Paris ma- 
nufacture, and will be of no use except in that city. 


\ 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL APE. 


Sir, 

Asour fifty years ago, there was a very curious work 
published in France, with the following title, “ Le nou- 
vel Abaillard, ou lettres d’un Singe au Docteur Abadol- 
fes.” It professed to be a translation from the German, 
which, however, was done only to shelter the boldness 
of its opinions; and for the same reason it was said to be 
** printed in India, and might be had in Paris, of all 
booksellers who sold novelties.” It is a small volume 
of about two hundred pages, and consists ofa series of 
letters from an ape, who is called Ligri, in which the 
unbridled wit of the writer 


‘¢ pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court.” 


I believe this work to be remarkably scarce, and I am 
sure its success, if translated, would well reward both 
the translator and publisher. I propose in this letter, to 
make a few extracts from it for the amusement of your 
readers, and in the hope that it may lead some one to 


undertake the task of giving it entire to the English 
public, | 











A singular discovery. 355 


The following is the account which is given of Ligri. 

“Ligri, when very young, fell into the hands of Doc- 
tor Abadolfs, A countenance full of expression, an 
amiable vivacity of look, and a certain something, most 
interesting and fascinating, which was diffused over his 
whole person, seemed to announce that he was superior 
to his species in general, and that he was endowed with 
ahigher degree of intelligence than we are willing to 
ascribe to an ape, though the most intelligent of all ani- 
mals. His master took a pleasure in cultivating these 
different qualities. He was not one of those laborious 
writers who have the art of drowning truth in a deluge 
of dull arguments, or who wish to develope incomprehen- 
sible things in a dry and barren style. 

“ Abadolfs, who was enchanted with the gentleness 
of his ape, accidentally discovered what he had long 
suspected. One day he found Ligri very quietly sitting 
in his study reading the Rights of Nature and of Men, 
and copying those parts of the book which most forcibly 
struck him. The doctor entered unperceived: he could 
hot resist the evidence that was before him: he uttered an 
exclamation, when the ape quitted the pen, and imme- 
diately fell upon his knees before him. A badolfs overloaded 
him with questions and urged him to reply. Ligri ex- 
pressed himself by signs, and intimated that he did not 
possess the faculty of speaking. He promised to keep a 
profound secret all that he had witnessed, and from that 
day, his greatest pleasure was to shut himself up with his 
ape, in whom he constantly found increasing proofs 
of sagacity and erudition.” 

The letters which constitute this work are supposed to 
be written to his master when absent from him, and un- 
der this agreeable fiction, a variety of ingenious and play- 
ful observations are made upon men and manners. The 
first letter relates to certain singular instances of instinct 
in beasts, and will serve to convey to your readers some 
idea of the manner in which this amusing volume is com- 
posed. 
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“« Tshall not inquire,” says Ligri, ‘* whether the world 
has existed from all eternity, whether it has assumed its, 
present form from the fortuitous concourse of the atoms 
of Epicurus, whether the different species stiil maintain 
themselves by the constant operation of this happy 
system, or whether they are propagated by a perpetuaily 
new effort of creation. We must assume some fixed 
point from which to deduce our conclusions, and I shall 
take, for mine, the divine revelation. Revelation teaches 
us that man did not make himself, that he has not made 
other animals, and that each species, in strict dependence 
on its author, enjoys only the faculty of re-production : 
a faeulty which all animals do not generally possess. 
“There are some which engender only putrefaction, and 
which derive their birth from the bosom of death; but 
the organization of quadrupeds, &c. is more firmly de- 
moustrated, and it is of these alone that I shall now 
speak. ‘They re-produce like men; they are provided with 
the same senses, of which they have the same free use: 















































their external and internal conformation approaches more 
or less to the human conformation, and carry with them 
the masks of perfection, They appear susceptible of 
every possible modification. Joy and sorrow, love and 
hatred, pleasure and pain, in fact, all the passions are 
manifested in them. Have these animais a soul? This 
is the great difficulty, and one which men resoive to our 
disadvantage with some shew of reason, while they un- 
cerstand by this word, a something, I know not what, 
residing, 1 know not where, spiritual and immortal by 
its very nature. This substance, .or rather, this marvel- 
lous nothing, is vouchsafed only to human nature, and it 
is with justice they suppose us deprived of it: but, if 
they were to understand by the word soud, a purified, 
subtle, and delicate substance, which is always acting, 
and which is diffused over the whole body, which ts 
capable of animating the spirits, affecting the jmagina- 
tion, exciting desires, stimulating passion, and guiding 
the will, then I should say beasts have a soul, aud that 
he who could doubt it must be without one. 
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“ He wasa great fool, that celebrated dreamer of the 
Qratory, who, adopting all the maxims of uncertain phi- 
losophy, considered beasts as mere machines, equally 
incapable of pleasure and pain. When he kicked his 
dog, were not -the cries of the animal sufficient to con- 
vince him of his mistake ?) When, upon retarring home, 
that same dog hastened, wagging its tail, to testify its 
delight, could he say that that beast was not susceptible 
of joy? And how could the unfeeling brute overwhelm 
it with blows, and assure the spectators that it felt no- 
thing, that it. was insensible to pain? A false philoso- 
phy had hardened his heart against the cries of agony 
which the ill-treated machine uttered: so true it is, that 
philosophy, or the art of being wise, often plunges proud 
mortals into the most absurd and ridiculous mistakes. 

“Tf I wished to make a parade of my erudition, I might 
recapitulate all the voluminous- works which treat of the 
nature of beasts: but, to find a few roses, how many 
brambles must I not encounter; to collect a small bunch 
of violets, how many poppies should I meet? Our most 
formidable adversary unquestionably is M. de Buffon. 
To ruin this system would be'to overthrow all the others. 

** Veteres avias tibi de pulmone repello.” 


“ No one is ignorant of the instinct of the swallow who 
comes at the return of spring, searching every corner of 
a house, and choosing the most commodious for its 
lodging; nor that of the beaver, who builds his habita- 
tion of the most proper and fit materials. Every one 
knows what M. Pluche has said of the bees, and we ad- 
mire, with him, the structure of their hives, the order 
which they observe in their labours, their obedience, and 
their discipline, which keep the republic in a state of 
perfect harmony. They who have read this celebrated 
Observer of nature, will follow him with pleasure in bis 
examination of the operations of the spider, who some- 
times thickens its threads, and sometimes diminishes 
them, who.employs a variety of different knots to give 
stability to the whole, and who finishes its labours with 
the same sagacity that marked their progress. Yet, man 





















































































































358 An elephant in love. 


will not permit that these little animals, who differ so 
prodigiously from him in their conformation, have the 
same qualities which they believe to be their exclusive 
possession ; and these proud beings, who languish only in 
the mud and dirt of the world, who are fixed in the most 
distant planet of the celestial system, burdened with in- 
firmities, tortured with pain, to wuom every thing ought 
to demonstrate their insignificance, they, as Montagne 
observes, plant themselves in imagination above the orbit 
of the moon, and gather the heavens under their feet! 
They prefer to think that beasts seek without judgment, 
that they choose without discernment, and that they act 
from an instinct devoid of all the eminent qualities which 
themselves possess, and which they would be sshamed to 
share with them. 

“‘ How many convincing proofs have we under our 
eyes of the fidelity and the constant friendship oi our 
domestic animals, which render all that antiquity has 
transmitted to us respecting them, at once credibie. 
King Lysimachus being dead, his dog remained obsti- 
nately upon his bed, without either eating or drinking, 
and jumped into the flames in which the dead body of 
his master was consumed. Why should we doubt the 
fact which Plutarch relates, which is as well substan- 
tiated as the one which M. de St. Foix so agreeably re- 
lates in his Historical Essays, of a dog who recognized 
the murderer of his master, who fought with him in the 
lists, and exhibited, to an innumerable audience, his bra- 
very and prudence? Plutarch, in his Treatise de solertia 
animalium, relates a variety of anecdotes which are all 
calculated to magnify the merits of animals. The follow- 
ing are some of them. 

‘An elephant became the rival of Aristophanes the 
grammarian. He collected with his trunk, in the mar- 
ket-place of Alexandria, fruits, &c. which he carried to 
his mistress, and, in fact, shewed her every attention 
which the most passionate lover could display. He some- 
times removed the covering from her bosom, and used to 
caress her amorously with his trunk. 








Discourse between an ape and a bear. 359 


« A tiger, who was inclosed in a cage witha kid, suf- 
fered hunger for two days rather than feed upon the flesh 
of this animal, which was defenceless, and had been put 
inhispower. He preferred using all his efforts to break 
his cage rather than commit what filled him with horror. 

“What an instance of sagacious malice was displayed 
by the mule of Thales, who perceived, when crossing 
ariver in which he happened to stumble, that the water 
lightened his burden, by melting the salt of which it 
consisted, and who never afterwards crossed a river with- 
out squatting down so as to produce tlie same effect! 

“ The following is a history of a magpie, related by 
Montagne, who took it from Plutarch. This creature was 
ina barber’s shop in Rome, and wonderfully counter- 
feited with his voice every thing he saw. It happened, 
one day, that certain trumpeters stopped for a long time 
before the shop, and blew their instruments. Immediately 
afterwards, and during the whole of the next day, the 
magpie was pensive, silent and melancholy: at which 
every one was astonished. But it soon appeared that he 
was, all the while, in a profound study, and that his 
mind had been employed in thinking how he could 
make his voice imitate the sound of the trumpets, for the 
very first noise he made expressed, with perfect accuracy, 
all their tones. 

“ All men have not been of the opinion that beasts do 
hot speak, because they never hear them speak. Some 
have thought that their accents express their passions, 
and that they understand each other perfectly; that a 
dog comprehends the meaning of another dog, from the 
different inflexions of his voice; and that animals have a 
mutual intercourse founded on their mutual wants, of 
which their language is the interpreter. It is probable 
that this language exists only among beasts of the same 
species: for example, that an ape does not understand 
the cries ofa bear, in the same manner as a Chinese would 
comprehend nothing of the language of a European. 
Lactantius does not deny the faculty of speaking to 
beasts, and even seems to grant them that of laughing: 
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360 Annals emblematical of various virtues. 





“ Quum enim suas voces proprits inter se discernunt, af que 
dignoscunt, colloqui videntur : ridendtque ratio apparet in 
ea aliqua, §c. Inst. Div. l. 3. c. 10. 

« After these examples, need we be astonished at the 
importance which the ancients attached to animals? 
Pythagoras and his followers believed in the transmigra- 
tion of the human soul into beasts. The Egyptians ador- 
ed oxen, cats, crocodiles, and storks. In oneof their 
temples was an ape, constructed of massy gold, to whom 
they offered up divine honors. Men, says Cicero, have 
worshipped beasts, because of the benefits they derive 
from them. Many philosophers looked upon it as hor- 
rible to stain their hands in their blood, and would never 
feed on their flesh. Newton, the great Newton, was one 

@ of their bestfriends. He considered that man who could 
behoid animals suffer without emotion, as equally in-. 
sensible to those of his fellow creatures. The inhabitants 
of Agrigentum buried with funeral honors those animals 
who had contribuced to their amusement or utility. The 
Turks have hospitals for animals, and there are few 
honest Mussulmen who do not, from time to time, give 
an ample feast to the dogs and cats of their neighbour- 
hood, The greater part of animals also, are emblema- 
tical of some virtues or other. The ox denotes patience; 
the lion, courage; the dog, fidelity ; the dove, gentleness; 
the turtle, constancy. In short, every thing proves that 
men have always felt themselves intimately connected 
with animals, that, by their condition they were intended 
ds their. protectors, and that none among them are abso- 
lutely contemptible, or from which they may not derive les- 
sons, useful in regulating their conduct, and amelioriating 
their manners. Unus interitus est hominis et jumentorum et 
@qua utriusque conditio,” | 

From this extract some opinion may be formed of this 
curious little work; but perhaps, on a future occasion, I 
shall present your readers with portions of it of a different 
character. I remain, Sir, 

: ~ Your obedient servant, 
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THE REVIEW. 
Discoveries in Hieroglyphics. Price 5l. 15s. 6d. 
Galt’s Tragedies. 15s, 

Koranzzo’s Feast, or the Unfair Marriage, a Tragedy, founded 
on Facts / 2366 Years ago, and 555 Years before the Birth of 
Christ. Embellished with fifteen descriptive Plates. by the 
first Artists, ancient and modern. By Thomas Bishop. 
Price 21. coloured. 


Tue art of book-making, after repeated and expensive 
experiments, appears to have improved within the last 
five years toa degree which the ghost of Sir Richard 
Hill might regard with astonishment, and ‘Thornton him- 
self might vainly emulate. The excursions of Waiter 
Scott, Robert Southey, W. Wordsworth, and Thomas 
Campbell, in the El Dorado of modern literature; have 
been rewarded by a result lamentably different from that 
which marked the expedition of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
have set the example to a crowd of desperate or insane 
adventurers, whose imbecillity might excite derision, did 
hot the grossness of their frauds, and the cool self-confi- 
dence of their demeanour, provoke our indignation. 

A singular example of the reprehensible impositions to 
which the literary public are subjected, was a short time 
ago issued from the counter of a most respectable book- 
seller, who had he cast a momentary glance over its 
pages, would have shrunk with indignation from so in- 
famous a fraud on the collectors of libraries and lovers 
of historical and critical research. Robert Deveral, Esq. 
the avowed editor of “* Discoveries in Hieroglypliics, and 
other Antiquities,” was not, we are afraid, amenable to 
those laws by which every sane offender is condemned ; 
but his keeper and bis amanuensis committed a flagrant 
breach of trust and of moral honesty in aiding or permit- 
ing the publication of his incoherent effusions. Mr. Dea 
veral being, as we suppose, beneath the influence of the 
moon, attributes all the beauties of the ancient and mo- 
dern poets to the influence of that luminary, and sup- 
Poses that while they are describing an Achilles, a Fai- 
VOL. x. 2 Z 
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Hudtbras in the moon. 


staff, and a Sappho, they are only delineating objects on 
the surface of the moon. He proves from Dufens that 
the ancients were acquainted with the use of the tele- 
scope, and supposes Homer, when he describes the dead 
body of Hector, to have had before him an original sketch, 
‘wm the north corner of the moon. Of:the incomparable 
absurdity displayed in Mr. Deveral’s ideas and explana- 
tions, the subjoined extract will present a correct idea. 

‘‘ Supposing the reader to have refreshed his memory 
by running his eye over a few of the first pages of this 
admirable poem, (Hudibras) 1 would beg him to examine 
with attention the map of the moon, as seen through a 
telescope, which forms the frontispiece to the volume, 
and would ask him, when he has turned it upside down, 
or the north side downwards, whether or not he does 
not recognize a resemblance of the hero of the poem; 
the knight Hudibras on one side of the engraving: his 
no less renowned Squire Ralph on the other? If at first 
he should have any doubt of this, I am well satisfied 
that a little further attention will not fail to convince 
him that one of the scenes of action is in truth the moon. 
Again in the verses 






















































“ The upright Cerdon next advanced, 
Of all his race the valiant’st :” 


and he observes, “in order to have a clear idea 
ef Cerdon, the map of the moon may be once more 
changed in position, and viewed with that side which is 
on the right hand of the north placed uppermost, when 
a figure will be seen to face the south, and occupy the 
whole of the shaded part of the moon, for which reason 
he is called great. The name is derived from Cerdo, a 
cobbler, which is alluded to by the epithet black-thumb- 
ed, and the mention of well-soled boots, and he has very 
much the aspect of a cobbler.” 

The harmless whim, or innocent absurdity of an ec- 
centric individual, are on some occasidns more deserving 
of pity than reprehension, but as we proceed in the ex- 
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amination of Mr. Deveral’s labours, our compassion for 
his supposed imbecillity was changed into surprize and 
indignation at the shameful impudence of the stratagem 
exhibited in his pages. Four out of the five volumes 
for which this modest and upright gentleman demands 
thesum of five guineas and a half, consist entirely of 
reprints from Shakspeare, Homer, Terence, and Butler, 
accompanied occasionally by a note, and a lunar dia- 
gram: and the reader who expects to be instructed or 
delighted by a series of original essays on a curious and 
interesting subject, discovers that he has been repurchas- 
ing, at an enormous rate, portions of the Iliad, Othello, 
and Hudibras. If Mr. Deveral has occasion to apply 
his system to a single passuge of a celebrated writer, he 
prints the whoce of the production in which it is con- 
tained, and may justly claim the honour of having arrived 
atthe ne plus u(tra of book-making. 

Second, in order of time, and somewhat more mode- 
rate in pecuniary pretension, but equally insensible to 
the shame of demanding a respectabie sum for the most 
miserable effusions, Mr. Galt has lately added to his 
humerous trespasses on the public patience, by the cir- 
culation of a volume of Tragedies, It has seldom been 
our misfortune to witness a more deplorable example of 
self-confidence, united with imbecillity, or grossness and 
affectation combined with helpless ignorance, than is 
exhibited in these motley performances. Mr. Galt is a 
disciple in the school of Shakspeare: of his pretensions 
to the lowest form, unless the most indecent and stupid 
effusions be a proof of merit, let the reader judge :-— 

Sublimity. 
. «* Lorenzo, 
Yes! Sordid wretch : Cursed trafficker in hearts, 
When thon art damned, be it thy punishmeat 
To write in molten gold.” 


Perspicuity and Delicacy. 


“Tm a repeater by my Maker made,* 
And when I am pressed must tell how time goes ; 


. * Wonderful ! 




































































































































His sublemities. 


Where join the wheels of yesterday and time.’ 
But I can stay at home, lie on a shelf, 

See no one, nothing hear, sit like an abbess. 
I may as well, with hood and veil at once, 
Go serve my God, and for this sprightly fair 
Sigh to a fly-benastied crucifix ! !” 


Dignified Passion. 
‘* Chaos and hell ! hast thou been here and heard, 
Detested witch! But if I killed thee now, 
I shall precipitate myself to worse. 


Hither, cursed lynx, and die when 
I have time.”’ 


Felicity of Metaphor. 
** The night advances to that horal bourn.” 


Female Indignation. 
** Stop, traitor! stop ! or if there be a name 
Of more perfidious villany expressive, 
Pll call thee that ; incarnated of hell.” 
And finally, 
Philosophy in all its logical Precision and chaste Simplicity. 
‘¢ There is in nature, sir, no accident ; 
The boundless providential enginry 
Still moves harmonious, and the augur-signs 
Are but remote accordant, parts discerned, 
Without the wedded wheels and linking chains. 


For all the motions in the frame of tim 
Proceed combined, and rise from oue great spring.” 


" We should have forgiven Mr. Galt the publication of 
his egotistic, inaccurate, and superficial lucubrations in 
prose, which have obtained the partial praise of the Edin- 
burgh Review, merely because the political opinions of 
the author chance to coincide with those of the critic. 
None but the wealthy will be induced to purchase them, 
and their baneful influence must be counteracted by the 
number and excellence of the publications which have 
appeared on the.same subjects within the last few years ; 
put the state of the modern drama is at present so de- 
plorable, andthe taste of the theatrical community s° 
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lamentably perverted, that we shall always notice with 
alertness the appearance of publications which return no 
equivalent for their price; which promote the diffusion 
of bad taste, and the degradation of the stage. A pro- 
duction more distinguished by all the faults of composi- 
tion, unredeemed by occasional merit, than Mr. Galt’s 
Tragedies, had (as we were inclined to hope) never defiled 
the press, or degraded the literature of England; but 
even this hope, melancholy as it was, has been unex- 
pectedly disappointed by the perusal of a work which 
induces us to declare that Mr. Galt is not the most dull, 
illiterate, and absurd of modern dramatists. 

The list of dramatis persone, and the other tables, con- 
taining the first pages of the work, present a specimen of 
what the reader must expect on a further perusal. 


DRAMATIS PERSUNA, 
Men, 


King Koranzzo, of Babylon; King Zemuzia, of Persia; Lord 
Strawberry, King Quastenuch, after King Koranzzo; Don 
Pedro, Count de Barry, Count Rise, Prince Lampodo, Ge- 
neral Haggot, Dr. Pill, Dr. Winterbottom, four Lords, two 
Lawyers, four Priests, two Beef-eaters, fourteen Pages, six 
Persians, six Chaldeans, twelve Tartar Soldiers, Lord Straw 
berry’s two sons, Mrs. Hector’s two sons. 


Women. 

Four Queens, four Ladies, Lady Strawberry and two daughters, 
Mrs. Hector, Mrs. Haggot, Mrs. Trust, Princess Lampodo, 
Persian and Chaldean women and children, Grand Atten- 
dants, sixteen children with staffs, Servants, Keepers, and 
Lawyer’s Clerks, three Savages, five Ghosts, &c. &c. &c. 
The reader who is not satisfied with so novel and va- 

ried a bill of fare,must be a very tasteless, or a very un- 

reasonable being, and the Index Indicatorius, is still 
more replete with eccentricity and innovation on the rules 
of grammar and common sense. 

Extracts from the Index. 


Page 9. | Every pressure of my foot-steps went to my heart 
like the marchial sound of a drum. 













































































































366 Miserable fate of King Koranzzo. 


Page 21. Mrs. Hector, I cai soon produce an heir. 

“ Page 38.’ As the estate, diamonds, and all being signed 
anny: Mrs. Hector will never quit the house. 

<Page 46,. (Lord Strawberry, loquitur) Oh had I poked that 
devil ap the chimney. or thrown her out at the window as my 
poor wifedesired ! 

>Page 56. King Koranzzo, you see Zemuzia, Quastenach 
holds to you the cure, and to ne my life King Zemuzia, I will 
forbear, hut the dagger in part will do. 

Page 60... J am preparing for my last journey, and when I 
return,.1 will sing you a song from a strange land, 

The preface is devoted to aa exposition of the ar 
rangemeut, tendency, and purport of the tragedy, and we 
shall not presume to substitute any observations of our 
own forthe author's inimitable language, 


Preface. 

‘* This tragedy is founded ona feast five hundred and fifty-five 
years before Christ, and on facts ancient and modern, They 
are blended with other incidents of the present time for reform, 
and caution to youth, for terror to. the wicked, and to remind 
the virtuous of their reward ; and this is the first piece that ever 
was offered, with the curious characters, scenery, machinery, 
and weapous of war, that wus in use at the above time.® 


King Koranzzo slain, 

King Koranzzo titled. 

Castenus made a king after his escape from the jaws of the 
wild beasts. 

Dr. Pill saved by the hour glass. 

The lawyer escapes by the bonds, and saved his life by a flash 
in the pan of the pistol. 

Lady Strawberry poisoned and her two sons fall a victim ! 

Mrs. Hector hanged in chains! 

The author aati very much to have it correceed and 
brought out, as there was great preparations at one time for it, 
being presented in 1804 and 1805; but by some error it was 
laid aside, and I hope ladies and gentlemen will approve of it 
in its original shape.” 


In our recent visits to the theatre we have had frequent 
oceasion to observe that the skill and labour of the pro- 





* That is, all times, from Nebuchadnezzar to Lord Strawberry. 
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sodist, are utterly superfluous in the composition of a 


ed dramatic effusion. Even the most harmonious lines, and 

exquisite cadences of Shakspeare, are reduced in deli- 
at very to the plainest and most ragged prose, Mr. Barry- 
y more, in the part of Oliver, prolongs, abbreviates, and 


omits the lines wherever it accords with his lapse of me- 
in mory, or his indolence of habit, and Mrs, Alsop herself 
i interpolates the text of Shakspeare with additions or 
abbreviations, totally destructive of elegance, barmony, 
and propriety. The author of Koranzzo’s feast has care- 
fully provided against the injustice, or the indolence of 
the actor, and has committed to the world a series of 
poetry and of dialogue, which n0 performer would be 
able to deteriorate : exempla gratia. 


From the Prologue. 


‘‘I gently advance a new story to relate, 

To this great audience to night to know its fate : 
Generous ladies and gentlemen, assembled here, 

To pay to Koranzzo compassion’s soft tear, 

When guilty Hector groans with deep des pair, 

And injured Strawberry with tort’ring anguish share. 
But no mortal is able to judge his own fate, 

For when the deed is done the cure is too late.” 


We shall net enter into the examination of the tragedy 
itself, as every scene is absurdly dull, and mournfully ridi- 
Culous, But we cannot resist the temptation of amusing 
our readers by the dirge and dedication. 


¢* DIRGE. 
( The house will rise. ) 

O raise ye all in life, 
With caution tread, 
With patience pass 
All your time, 
To relate an awful tale, 
From sorrow, trouble, 
Tears and pain, 
We quit this life 
To live again.” 

TOL. x. 2z7 


































































































































Lodging houses. 


*< DEDICATION. 


«< To the Hon. Frederick Fitzroy. 


44 S1R, 


** At the moment and generous impression of your esteem 
towards me by patronizing my work, and you, Sir, being one 
of the first families and elevated rank in the kingdom, I 
humbly presume to dedicate the following pages, of my 
GRAND WORK to you. With every sentiment of gratitude, 
fam, Sir, Your devoted humble servant, Tuomas BisHor ; 
who begs leave to mention, that this GRAND WORK took 
him three years in composing : the Prologue, Epilogue, Dirge, 
and Desigis solely invented by him.” 


As for the designs, it is only necessary to observe, that 


they would disgrace the windows of a St. Giles’s pam- 
phieteer. 








LODGING HOUSES. 
Srr, 

Iam one of those unfortunate individuals who subsist 
on the pecuniary kindness of an avaricious uncle, who 
have past the years between leaving school and their visit 
to che metropolis, in dependent ignorance of the world, 
and waste the meridian of life in an habitual struggle 
between competence and necessity. After expending 
therefore in the course of a few weeks the scanty aliow- 
ance receiv.d on my departure, 1 found it necessary to 
study with some degree of attention the mystery of Lon- 
don economies. You will easily conjecture that I had 
immediate recourse to those vehicles of virtuous and use- 
ful intormation, the public joutnals. An advertisement, 
purporting to be issued from a widow lady in Sussex- 
street, announcing the establishment of a select circle, 
whose object was the acquisition and conection of 
agreeable society on au economical scale, without “* any 
the slightest prospect” of emolument; and in which the 
most satisfactory reference would be given and re- 
quired,” naturally attracted my attenticn, and on obtain- 
ing av introduction to the buxom widow, Mrs. Cheerly, 
I was astonished by the neatness and even the maguili- 
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cence of the mansion, ‘the beauty and frankness of her 
<jsters, and the courtesy of the gentlemen who had pre- 
ceded me. My surprize and delight were inexpréssible, 
when‘it ‘appeared that:all accommodations of good soci- 
ety and good living might be obtained for an annual re- 
muneration scarcely amounting to one half of my uncle’s 
donations. During the first fortnight all was: decordiis 
mirth and economical enjoyment. I chiefly attended the 
breakfast and the dinner table, and after luxuriating (if 
I may use'tlie*phrase) in the comforts of the day, retired 
to my Studies, or tu the theatre. At the/termination of 
that period, however, | was invited to take part in a hand 
at, Virigt-et-un, and have obtained some ‘slight knowledge 
of the game, during my rusticity, came off at the close of 
the week with considerable eclat, and‘no mean addition 
to my purse. ‘A trip to Windsor was now proposed for 
the day énsuing Sunday in’a barouche and four. ‘The'exe 
pences were to be equally paid among us, aad we’ passed 
the with ‘allthe festivity that might be expected ‘in a so- 
ciety of jovial ‘meh ‘avd HWandséme’ women. Gallantry 
would not permit us to calculate the éxperices' of the 
ladies at the moment'of our’rcturn : that Was ‘to ’be the 
Subject of future estimate. On the evening after our ar- 
tival from Windsor, we again set down td our usual 
game at Vingt-et-un, and circumstances convinced me 
that something more than the fortune of the cards de- 
cided the conversion of my fishes into furniture for the 
pockets of the ladies. I shall not describe all the losses 
l'sustained, or the fréquéncy of those demands on which 
my politeness was called upon for the purchase of pas- 
try, a few bottles of sherry, and syllabubs; neither shall 


-Denter at present into all the details of domestic eco- 
-homy.. But after: escorting the ladies to Windsor several 


times, and reflecting with a melancholy countenance on 


the.impossibility of demanding a debt of lionor from a 
“lady,.after losing on a principle ‘of economy, three gui- 


‘heas-a' week atthe game at Vingt-et-un, and expénding 
onthe-vintner and. pastry- -cook one half of my income, I 
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confess that my astonishment was equal to my indigna 
tion, on being presented with the following account, 
Joun Got, Esq. 


| To Tasitwa Cuerry 
August 7th, to September 7th, one month's 


board and lodging £8 8 O 
To the attendance of John the footman on 
our Journeys to Windsor, at 10s. 6d, 33 3 


To hiring a woman to take care of the house on 
‘these excursions, your shuzr, the servants ha- 
ving holiday 1 

Eight packs of cards your shair 1 

The lock of your drawers being broken 0 

Two pair of sheets spoiled by your sickness after 
coming from Windsor $b il 

Ham in the morning not allowed in board 
and lodging : washing of pillow cases ditto, 

The wig bought for Kitty which you said 

© would suit her extremely, and of course were 
much pleased at its arrival from the hair. 
dressers, all these 6 6 0 

Three keys of your drawers lost or mislaid 010 0 

The poor girl you took naughty liberties with- 
in Mrs. Cherty’s hearmg 5 0 0 


£23 120 
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POLITICAL REVIEW. 


France, and her monarch, still continue to be the 
great objects of public attention. The hopes of those 
who thought the destruction of Buonaparte would ac- 
complish all that was necessary for the repose of Eu- 
rope, have proved fallacious. Napoleon is now at St 
Helena, but the armies which occupy France dare not 
abandon it. Every day presents fresh causes for dismay 
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«othe well-disposed, -and ef.eonfidence to the factious. 
The intrigues. of conflicting parties are ereating schisms 
ithe state which threaten the most calamitous conse- 
quences. One sect calls aloud for vengeance on the 
guilty: they who foresee that, among- the guilty; them< 
selves will be classed, urge the necessity of clemency, 
forbearance and oblivion; while a third, whose object it 
isto bring about a revolution, assiduously endeavour to 
rouse the fears of the one, and.stimulate the resentments 
ofthe other. From.these elements of discord, it. must 
be long ere peace and unanimity can arise. Each faction 
will continue to strengthen jts own character, .and pro- 
mote itsown views; and when, at length, their respective 
interests shall come directly into competition, acivil war 
of a tremendous nature will probably. ensue... 

If evér there was a moment when a nation. required, as 
its only hopesof safety, a:aonarch whose personal influ- 
ence should be.decisive and powerful, it is France. A 
weak and irresolute king, one who tries conciliation, not 
from wisdom, but from fear, because he dreads to arm 
bis power against a daring and disloyal faction, is pre- 
cisely that description of person by whom the worst evils 
with the best iatentions, will be inflicted, Rebellion 
grows saucy when it can propose or recetve conditions 
from the throne. It is an evidence of its own strength, 
out of which greater presumption, and a more unawed 
boldness, grow. Louis XVII{. whose homely virtues 
would adorn a private station, wants vigor to stem the 
Wild torrent that now menaces. his crown. Instead of 


parleyine with the disaffected, soothing the distrustful, | 


and entreating the relictaut, he should be prepared to 
exclaim, in the language of Henry V. 


‘“‘ T will keep my state ; 43 
Be like a king, and show my sail of greatness : 
When I do rouse me in my dhirone of France, 
For that [ have laid by my majesty 
And plodded like a man for working days, 
But | will rise there with so full of glory, 


That I will dazzle all the eves of France 
To look on us.” 
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372 Comparison between Buonaparte and Louis XVIII. 


The king who would thus declare himself, and act 
what he declared, is the monarch who alone can save 
France in this disastrous crists of her fate. But are we 
to look for this vigor, this energy, this resolution, in a 
man whom age and infirmity have so enfeebled that bis 
appearance suggests the idea of nothing but helpless de- 
crepitude ? He can scarcely move without his crutches, 
and yet hopes to subdue faction, and calm intestine com- 
motion, by issuing ordonnances from his arm chairin the 
‘Tuilleries ! ‘lhe stability of all governments rests upon 
public opinion, and public opinion has never been insen- 
sible to external circumstances. 

There are, however, other and more obvious causes for 
the present unsettled state of France. She has been deeply, 
and signally humiliated. We shall not now discuss how 
justly,or how unjustly. Vanity is the national character 
of the French people, and Buonaparte, who knew them 
well, made the gratification of that passion an invariable 
object of his policy. His conquests abroad, the monuments 
of victory which he transferred to Paris, triumphal arches, 
pillars, whatever was calculated to impress a Frenchman 
with a notion of his own importance, met his eye at 
every step, not only in the capital,but in the provinces also. 
He who could do these things was therefore held to be 
a great man, and with his greatness the greatness of France 
herself seemed to be inseparably blended. Seemed, did we 
say ? Events have proved that it was: for with his reverses 
commenced the reverses of the nation; and his final abase- 
ment was accompanied by the utter abasement of France. 
Must not this reflection operate in favour of the exiled Na- 
poleon, and against the restored Louis ? All that wassplen- 
did, and gratifying, and magnificent—all that could ele- 
vate a people with pride, and animate them with hope, 

was either secured or acquired by Buonaparte ;-—while all 
that could plunge them into grief and sorrow, all that 
could fill their minds with bitterness and their hearts with 
anguish, all that could remind them how absolutely they 
have been conquered, and how completely despoiled, em?- 
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jatesfrom Louis XVIII. They will not enquire how this 
contrast was produced, nor be disposed very nicely to 
examine whether they have justly incurred such heavy 
penalties. Men are not less indignant at punishment, 
however conscious they may be, of deserving it. ['rench- 
men know and feel that under Louis XVIII. their pro- 
vinces have been devastated, their frontier fortresses sur- 
rendered, their monuments of former conquest and do- 
minion destroyed or removed, thefnselves taxed to pay a 
lage contribytion, and foreign armies quartered upon 
them to keep them in subjection. Could these evils be 
avoided, after the events of last March? Perhaps not: 
but the disaffected will find no difficulty in representing 
them simply and exclusively as the result of the return 
of Louis; a representation certainly not calculated to 
consolidate his power, or win the affections of his sub- 
jects. . 
In the midst of this distraction and tumult, the Cham- 
bers have been assembled to a discharge of their arduous 
functions. A system of studied concealment as to their 
proceedings has been pursued. This may be anecessary, 
but it surely is a dangerous expedient. If the confidence 
of the people could have been gained for them, they, as 
4 great constitutional body, the medium of communi- 
cation between the throne and the nation, would have in- 
terposed a broad and powerful shield between the mo- 
narch and his subjects. The king, in whatever measures 
it might be thought prudent to adopt, would be consi- 
dered as acting by the consent and with the approbation 
of his parliament, and any odium or discontent which 
they might excite, would not fall exclusively upon the 
crown. But as it is, from the cautious and mysterious 
secrecy which veils their proceedings, a veil which the 
shackled press dares not uplift, the people have no means 
of knowing what their representatives are doing, whe- 
ther they are merely subservient to the wishes of the 
sovereign, or whether they advise, control, and direct 
him. From some partial accounts which have transpired 
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by private channels, it appears there are many members 
both in the Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of De- 
puties, who think and speak with freedom; but it is 
doubtful whether, from the pains taken in compounding 
these legislative bodies, they do not constitute a very 
small minority. 
The allied sovereigns have quitted Paris, but their ar- 
mies remain in France, though some of them have begun 
their movements towards ‘the frontiers. Tine Emperor 
Alexander, whose ascendancy in the French councils 
was viewed with some uneasiness, will probably return 
to Petersburgh, where he may occupy bimself in conso- 
lidating his new!y-acauired Polish territories, or in watch- 
ing the movements of his Turkish neighbours. The Em- 
peror of Austria ‘as proceeded to Milan, there to be 
crowned King of Italy, the ancient prerogative of the 
House of Hapsburg. The King of Prussia, who seems 
to be scarcely satisfied with his gains, and who, if any 
indication may be taken from the Rhenish Mercury, 
looks with a wishful eye upon the new kingdom of Ha- 
nover, is on his way to Berlin. Whether any fresh com- 
motions in France will again require their presence in 
Paris is doubtful. Itis pretty generally understood that 
Prussia and Austria would have no disinclination to seize 
upon any pretéxt that might apparently justify the seiz- 
ing of Alsace, Lorraine, &c. Meanwhile, the Duke of 
Wellington, who has wholly lost his popularity in France, 
because he concurred in the removal of her monuments, 
and wished to teach her ‘a great moral lesson,” is to 
have the command of all the troops that remain there. 
We trust, however, that it never will be attempted to in- 
terfere with the domestic policy of that country. What- 
ever may have been the right claimed and exercised by 
the allies to league together for the common purposes of 
dethroniog Buonaparte, against whom they might be 
considered as having a personal ground of quarrel, no 
One will affirm that this right extends to a direct interfe- 
reuce with thé internal affairs of France. 
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We could have wished, indeed, that Louis XVIII. 
bad not returned to Paris in the triumphant rear of the 
Duke of Wellington’s army, because it looked too much 
like a military subjugation of the country for the purpose 
of facilitating that return. However, he is now on the 
throne, and let him keep there, if he can, either by con- 
ciliation, intrigue, or force: but if force is to beemployed 
let it not be a foreign one. France would have a right to 
exclaim ayainst the perfidy of Europe, if she found her- 
wif coerced by the latter only to extinguish those na- 
tural and indefeasible privileges which belong to every 
nation. If they do not choose to be governed by a Louis 
XVI. nor by any Bourbon, what bas England, or 
Prussia, or Austria, or Russia, to do with their determi- 
nation? It is certainly the interest of kings to counte- 
nance the exploded sophism of divine and hereditary 
right; but the former is a contemptible fraud, while the 
latter is, at least, but a plausible fiction. A crown may 
be settled by hereditary right upon the successors of a 
monarch: but that settlement cannot deprive posterity 
of another right, which is to cashier a weak, a foolish, or 
a tyrannical king, and to substitute for bim one who 
ay be more fit and capable. The question, therefore, 
(now that Buonaparte and his family are excluded) as to 
who shall be a King of France, is one which France her- 
self has to settle. She desires no umpire, and ought to 
have none forced upon her. ‘The fate of the Bourbons, 
if such is to be their destiny, may be lamented, but com- 
miseration must not awaken injustice. The only legi- 
timate ground of interference would be, if the French 
People were to elect a sovereign, or devise a. form of 
government, whose views and policy were manifestly hos- 
tile to the safety and tranquillity of Europe. Stich a 
Sovereign aud such a government might be lawfully de- 
posed and annihilated by any league that was powerful 
enough to accomplish it. 
th turning our attention from France, a contiguous 


country demands notice, from recent events which have 
®Ccurred, 
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376 Spain—the enterprize of Porlier. 


The day-spring of liberty, which is now dawning in 
Spain, notwithstanding the failure of Porlier, fills us with 
cheering and consolatory hopes. We still hail it as the 
harbinger of many blessings to that country, and of 
many advantages toall Europe. Whoever loves freedom, 
as a thing great and good, beyond all other, must wish 
to share it with mankind, for he would he unworthy to 
enjoy it whose churlish spirit would confine it to himself, 
The prosperity of the whole is secured by the felicity of 
its parts; and to wish a nation free, is to desire the in- 
crease of general happiness. Our political, like our 
social condition, from which, indeed, it emanates, is 
founded upon reciprocal effects, In the one, no man can 
pursue exclusive plans of benefit; they must touch at 
some point, with those of his friend or neighbour: and in 
the other, no state can be eminently prosperous, or pro- 
foundly debased, without affecting some of the move- 
ments which regulate the great machine of civilized life. 
It is this moral sensibility, pervading every ramification 
of social existence, that sustains the order of the whole, 
and prevents anomalous deviations. It is weaker or 
stronger, according as the causes that operate are remote 
or present. A revolution in Russia, which should 
emancipate the people from servitude and raise them in 
the scale of political rights, would not have any imme- 
diate influence upon the west of Europe, but ultimately 
it would have a great and decided one. The impulse 
once given would widen, like the circles in a stream, and 
progressively extend from the Borysthenes to the Tagus- 
No one can deny that the revolution in France has mate- 
rially changed the condition of the rest of Europe-—A 
shock was given, by that event, to the obsolete despotisms 
both of government and religion, which has infused a 
new life into the political condition of its inhabitants. 
The rust of ages was removed, and men began to feel and 
reason like intellectual beings. Authority could 00 
longer exact blind devotion; they who were to obey, 
began to inquire why they were commanded ; and though 
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tom this speculative freedom some disastrous conse’ 
quences ensued, they were as nothing compared to the 
magnitude of the benefits that resulted.—France suffered 
much; she also gained much. She was purified by 
blood and-fire and tears ; but her afflictions were transitory, 
while her harvest was lasting and abundant. She threw 
anay thecrutches which a premature old age had forced 
berto employ, and by the vigour of her exertions she 
returned to renovated youth. [Trance can never relapse 
—or if she does, it must be the work of ages—into that 
srvittide from which she roused herself : and while she 
preserves a, comparative freedom of thought and action, 
the states that:surround her must be more or less partici- 
pators. | 

When Spain, stimulated by a nobler impulse of pa- 
triotism than. some thought her capable of, rose, as with 
onearm and soul, to repel the foul'invader who strove to 
subjugate herito his ‘will, there was not a man in this coun- 
try who did not rejoice in the noble and splendid enter- 
prise The perfidy of the aggression was thought, by 
many, to be almost compensated, by the occasion which 
it created for the display of such virtues. .The happiest 
consequences were predicted from the struggle, whatever 
might be its issue. If Buonaparte succeeded, it was still 
obvious that many of the fetters which priestcraft and 
tyranny had rivetted must be rent asunder.—If he failed, 
it was naturally thought that the people who conquered 
independence from a foreign foe, would know how to 
maintain it against the machinations of a domestic one. 
The course of events justified this pleasing anticipation. 
The proceedings of the Cortes had all the exuberance 
and freshness which zeal and novelty could bestow. 
The members who composed it, with few exceptions, 
Saw what was wanted, and laboured for its attainment. 
Their first wish was to be free ; their second, to provide 
the means, ‘They looked back with horror upon the de- 
grading bondage in which they had so Jong languished ; 
they gazed with ardour and hope upon future liberty. 


While they were toiling to lay the strong foundations of 
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civil freedom, their brethren in arms were fighting for 
political liberty. ‘Tirey weresuccessfulin both. A con. 
stitution was framed which established the general prin- 
ciples of liberty, and secured their practical operation ; 
victory after victory was gained over theenemy, till at 
last a Spanish army ‘beleaguered the walls of Bayonne. 
Thus the cause of their country was avenged on the one 
hand ; while its future prosperity and happiness were 
provided for on the other. | 

To a country thus elevated from its fallen condition 
Yerdinand VIL..was called by general acciamation.—T hey 
had not tried him ; and an honourable attachment to 
their legitimate dynasty made them willingly believe he 
would prove all that they could desire —They had fought 
and bled for him ; and in a thousand perils and temptations 
they had remained faithful. Such tried and suffering 
fidclity might be-expected at least to awaken gratitude in 
the royal bcsom. ‘They did not look for miracles, or 
suppose that bigotry. and superstition could at once be 
transformed into wisdom and energy; but they trusted 
to the influence of example, and at least believed it pos- 
sible that a King might not be a fool. -They had con- 
structed a machine of solid and beautiful workmanship: 
they laid it at the feet of their sovereign. Was it a 
presumptuous expectation to hope he would be neither 
idiot or madman enough to kick it from bim or destroy 
uu? He did both. He who had embroideredia satin 
petticoat for the Virgin, destroyed a constitution that was 
to secure the happiness of his people. 

Were we to select the darkest colours, it would be im- 
possible to paint with appropriate horror thé bloody 
fooleries that followed. All that was pre-eminent for 
virtue, patriotism, and talent, found their reward in dun- 
geons, exile, and death. Scarcely had he seated him- 
self upon that throne which his people preserved to bim 
by unexampled sacrifices, when the work of proscription 
wag begun. These manly and liberal spirits, whose ener- 
gies had mainly contributed to the salvation of the realm, 

Were marked out as the-first victims. They whose names 
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should have heen inscribed with honor in the archives of 
their country, pined in captivity, - or sought. safety in 
flight. Others suffered as traitors, whose only trans- 
gression ‘was that they had coatended for liberty. fu- 
rious armies were sent to renew the conquests of Cortes 
and Pizarro on the same soil, and to tear freedom from 
people wlio had not been heard. The feeble zealot who 
had just capacity enough to imagine evil, and fortitude 
enough to inflict it, fancied he was glorifying God by pu- 
nishing men who had dared to stretch. their thoughts 
beyond the boundaries laid. down by ignorant and crafty 
priests. ‘The majesty of the throne was insulted, because 
it was examined ; its sanctity was violated, because its 
power was defined ; its mysterious holiness was profaned, 
because its corruptions were exposed. Great and inex- 
piable offences! The Eleusinian mysteries were not 
shrouded in more profound secrecy than are the orgies 
of despotism, The initiated alone are permitted to know 
them. Who dares lift the veil finds instant death. 
Consternation, for atime, had all the appearence of 
submission. _ Europe rung with indignation at the scenes 
which were passing in Spain; but Spain herself knew not 
the generous sympathy which her fate had excited. A 
jealous vigilance cut. off the channels of intelligence. 
scarcely a document found entrance into the country 
which freely described its condition. The people were 
alike deprived of external and internal communication. 
They were left to ponder in gloomy silence upon their 
sufferings. The press became the exclusive organ of the 
government. Nothing was free but thought, and tlie 
patriot could scarcely breathe a sigh for his country 
Without suspicion. Action and speech were safe only 
as they fashioned themselves upon the views of the go- 
vernment. ‘I’o doubt, to question, or to contravene those 
Views, was infamous disloyalty. 
- It was impossible this system could long continue,— 
A large accession of ideas has been poured upon the pub- 
lic mind by the events of the revolution,, The people are 
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no longer in that state of helpless apathy which fits a 
nation for servitude. ‘They have caught a glipse of 
better things. They know what liberty is, and they 
know how it isto be gained. The appeal of Porlier is 
the first symptom of this regeneration. It will not be the 
last. He will not witness the triumph. In the first 
struggle between the throne and the people, the former 
may prevail; but the blood of the first patriots will only 
cement and strengthen the nobleenterprize. The flame 
is lighted up; it is the beacon of their hope and safety. 
It may be for a time dimmed in the north; but it will 
blaze in the south, in the east, and in the west; and we 
fervently trust will never be extinguished till the sove- 
reign is taught to rule for the good of his people, or till 
the people provide a sovereign who will not need in- 
struction. 

The fate of the gallant Porlier has excited universal 
sorrow. His cause was the cause of his country; and 
though it is glory enough to have fallen in such a cause, 
itis impossible not to wish that he had survived and 
triumphed. He seems to have been an accomplished 
and heroical character: calm and fearless in danger, and 
fitted for the conduct of: an enterprize like the one he at- 
tempted, had it been attended with more auspicious Cir- 
cumstances. The dignified intrepidity with which he 
met his fate, and the noble sentiments contained in his 
will, and letter to his wife, shed a sort of romantic lustre 
over his end, which patriotism does not always obtain, 
because its views are not always so pure and unequivocal. 

This ineffectual effort, so far as it was expected to rouse 
the Spanish nation, has, however, awakened the gloomy 
bigot from his dream of security, and he has dismissed 
most of those evil counsellors by whom he was sur- 
rounded. If, by chance, he should stumble upon men of 
honor, and integrity, and wisdom, to supply their places, 
and if his own fears should make him submit to their gul- 


dance, it is possibie that Spain may yet reap the reward 
of her six years’ struggle, 
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THALIA REDUX; 
OR, 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. MARDYN, 


On her exquisite Performance of the Character of Arwing 
Manvevitie, in Mr. Reynouvs’s Comedy of the 
Wit; on the Boards of Drury-Lane Theatre. 

By T. Dutton, A. M. 





Brachia, et yultum, teretesque suras 
Integer Jaudo, | Hor. Lib. If, Od. 4. 





In scenes, where angry passions rend the soul, 
And Gloster’s towering spirit spurns controul ; 
Where wrong’d Othello wages jealous strife, 

And Desdemona falls 


Where fell Macbeth, through murder paves his way 





a, spotless wife / 


To Scotland’s crown, and rules with tyrant sway ; 
Or, where Jago vents his treasur’d spite, 
And Shylock whets his knife, and claims his right :— 


In scenes like these, of terror, guilt, and fear, 


Kean shines unrivall’d, and without compeer ! 


Nor less the magic spell, with which O’NziLu 
Subdues the heart to Pity’s soft appeal. 
When Juliet holds sweet converse with her swain, 
What ear, unmov’d, imbibes the melting strain ? 
Or when, as Belvidera, she appears, 
What eye, that is not strait surcharg’d with tears > 
What heart, that does not sympathetic glow, 
When Jsabella tells her tale of woe? 
What breast, that does not beat with fond alarms, 
When filial love shines forth in all its charms ? 
When, in the Grecian Daughter, we admire 
Euphrasia save from death her famish’d sire! 
A pious fraud the want of food supplies, 
&vander’s righted, and the tyrant dies ! 
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KEAN dares the* lightning’s flash, the battle’s Tage, 
And with imposing grandeur awes the stage ; 
Braves the rude storm that rattles round his head, 
And sees the yawning tomb cast up its dead ! 
But softer scenes yield fair O'NEILL delight, 
Where grace and harmony their charms unite ; 
Where beauty reigns, with limitless controul, 


And ‘‘ witching sweetness’’ captivates the soul ! 


To tread the comic boards, with sportive ease ; 
With frolic smiles, and chasten’d humour please ; 
A thousand little winning arts to blend ; 

Yet ne’er our judgment, ne’er our taste offend ; 
Still to preserve throughout the ‘* golden mean,” 
Nor once fall short, nor once o’er-act the scene ; 
With ‘* stmple polish” + (Nature’s boon) to shine, 
Nor over-negligent, nor over-fine ; | 

This rare, this envied gift, is, MarpyN, thine! 
THALIA at thy birth auspicious smil’d, 


Clasp’d in her arms, apd claim’d thee for her child : 


Fancy thy cradle rock'd, and ’fore thine eyes 


Bade all her fairy forms, in pleasing vision rise ! 


In Lover’s Vows the town first weigh’d thy claim, 
And with their suffrage stamp’d thy rising fame. 
Aelia > pleas’d—for Nature there was seen, 
Distinctly trac’d in action, word, and mien. 

Each fresh essay increas’d thy just renown, 
And taste confirm’d the verdict of the town. 


a 2 





* 


* Iv allusion to that gentlemtan’s personation of Reuben Glenroy, i8 
Mr. Morion’s comedy of Town and Country. 


+ Simplex munditiis. Hor. Lib. i. Od. 5, 


+ The character, in which Mrs, Mardyn made her first appearance, be- 
fore a Londun audience, on the boards of Drury-lane, in the comedy of 
Lover's Vews, adapted to the English stage, by Mrs, IxceBarp from 
Korzesy e’sdrama of the Natural Sox, 








' Mrs. Mardy’ s talents. 


But how refulgent shone thy gifted mind, 
When to thy hands Albina was assign’d ! 
The artless Child of Nature there appears, 
In all the truth of inexperienced years. 
Guileless the modest virgin’s heart is shown 
No thought she harbours she need blush to own! 
In simple, plain attire behold her drest, 
White, pure, and spotless, as her snowy breast ! 
Above deceit, she throws off all disguise, 
Her very soul beams sparkling im her eyes ! 
Love there in ambush sits; there points his dart, 
And Pity builds her temple in her heart ! 


But when, to prove her swain, her Howard, true, 
In sailor’s habit, she appears to view ; 
As midshipman, affects a swaggering air, 
And feigusa courage, not her sex’s share ; 
How well she acts her part! how well her dress 
Some charms exposes, and some leaves to guess! 
The bosom’s graceful swell—but ill-conceal’d— 
The well-turn’d ankle—modestly reveal’d— 
The (*) taper leg—and many a beauty more, 
If to such heights the bashful Muse might soar ! 
Admiring beaux, in wonder and amaze, 
Her fair proportions scan, with curious gaze ; 
Bnng all her various graces to the test : 
Praise, what they see—and Fancy paints the rest! 

Once more in native, female garb array’d, 
Albina figures, as the spotless maid. 
Again, unbound, her waving ringlets flow, 
And playfal court her breast, of driven snow ! 
Again, in artless curl, delight to deck 
The polish’d trophies of her ivory neck! 
What Cynic Dowront would not long to sip 
The dews of Hybla, from that honied lip ?. ' 





* Ex pede Herculem. 


SS 


+ In allusion to the part of Sir Solomon Cynic, so admirably sustained 


by Mr, Dowton, 


hs sa See 
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What Howard-not transported view her charms, 


And clasp her yielding, melting in his arms ? 


Long, Marpyn! may’st thou live, to charm the age ; 
The pride, the boast, the glory of the stage ; 
Long may thy well-earn’d fame increasing spread, 
And wreaths of laurel crown thy beauteous head, 
Still, true to Nature, urge thy bold career, 
Unaw’d by Envy, unappall’d by Fear. 


: 


Se 








QUACK ADVERTISEMENTS.—COOPER’S ME- 
DICAL BOARD. 
Srr, 

Tne early exposition in the Scource of every species 
ef quackery, whether medical, religious, or political, was 
the first recommendation of your valuable numbers to 
the public, and will form, I hope, a conspicuous depart- 
ment of your future volumes. If the ancient Greek 
maxim, the majority are evil, bear the most distant sem- 
blance of truth, the objections usually made to general 
and discriminative satire assume the character of interest- 
ed sophistry. A genuine picture of life and manners 
must, if that maxim be true, include a considerable num- 
ber of sketches in which the originals are more remarkable 
for the lapses of moral decency and for the most repre- 
hensible deviations from the paths of correctness, than for 
the virtues which improve humanity, and promote its 
happiness. The great and immoveable basis on which 
the productions of.a satirist, who does not violate the 
sacred office which he assumes, is this : that to censure 
is aduty, however unpleasant, in every writer, more in- 
cumbent than to praise ; that little injury can accrue to so- 
ciety from the abstinence of praise, but much from mis- 
taken forbearance towards gross delinquency. The vir- 
tuous part of the community are on the defensive; the 
justice of their cause cannot be disputed, while their op- 
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ponents arean evil and formidable crew, always contem- 
plating an attack, and aiways Cousulting the infelicity of 
mankind. 

Many of your readers will be disposed to observe that 
these observations are common-place; that they mean no 
more than that virtue is virtue, and that vice is vice. But 
there are many Indications in this large metropolis that 
however well those words might have been understood 
in former times, there is now a total revolution of phrase- 
ology. A sermon in the reign of George the Second was 
a sensible, i iinpressive, and sometimes sublime discourse : 
itis now an equal chance that it shall be a tissue of non- 
sense, blasphemy, obscenity, and bad grammar; the mis- 
tress of a prince was at one time denominated by the ap- 
pellation of aw ; and afew short years have elapsed 
since a female in that very situation was declared by a 
judge on the bench to bea most exemplary character : 
a gentleman whose name and title must be mentioned on 
the morning of every sabbath, is solemnly declared in the 
presence of the Almighty to be a most gracious and re- 
ligious personage ; and a hoary perpetrator of adultery in 
the vicinity of "St. James's s-street, is commanded by the 
warrant of his office to attend upon the ceremonies of 
a sacred edifice, and by virtue of the holiness of his 
life, attend the christian ceremony of the sacrament at 
stated periods. ‘The rubric declares that unless the com- 
municants approach the altar fully prepared for so sa 
cred an observance, they drink their own danimation : yet 
the courtly missive prescribes unconditjonal ‘attendance, 
and siuce = continues to live with his chere amie, 
precludes the hope of future redemption trom the pu- 
nishment of his sins. 

I have been influenced,Sir, in pe these remarks by 
the shamefulobtrusion on the public ofthe most disgusting 
medical quackery through the mediuin of journals which 
claim the title of respectab le. The Tunes itself, cou- 
ducted by “ Lights of the Church, (Qu. Dark Lanterns) 
and Guardians of the Laws,” abounds with the ipfan tous 
and degrading advertisements of individuals equa ly des- 
titute of education, ex perience, and abilities, who assume 
the importance of ‘professional practice, and adduce ficti- 
tious evidence to the success of their treatment and ad- 
vice. ‘The Sunday Monitor, which commences with an 
essay on some Teligious subject, and which was formerly 
published at the oilice of that chase repository the Bon 
‘Ton Magazine, contains its appropriate share of adver- 
VOL, X. 3 C 
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tisements relative to the symptoms of female disord 

and on the er afflictions arising from youthiui 
jndiscretion; and the Observer, “ Semper A zendo,” inter- 
mixes with the om lligence contained, or prete idea to be 
contained, in its p erpetual sc ‘cond edition, the record of 
Dr. Cooner’s extensive Apraicting: aud wonderful profi- 
ciency. Nor bave the editors of that journal, or his bre- 
thren, refused to insert laborious eulogies on the members 
ofthe Medical Poure | in Charlotte-street, d« ‘scriptions of 
their four cream-colovred horses, aud narrations of ran 
miraculous periormances. It is a singular circumstanc 
that these sapient and celebrated men should have esta- 
blished * the only medical board in London,” at Char. 
Yotte-house, (ioe te Rowland Hill’s chapel, for the pur- 
pose of relieving all ranks of people, who are cured with- 
out confinement. Whether there may exist any conge- 
niality of disposition between the customers of the spi- 
ritual instructor and the medical advise rs; Whethera 
frequent attendance beneath the gallery of the one, natu- 
rally gives occasion to a visit to the other, and the chapel 
of Blackfriars be a kind of vestibule or avenue to Char- 
lotte-house, the patients of the Board will best be able to 
deciare. Differing in opinion as I do from the opinions 
of Mr. Rowland Hill, yet admiring his religious and moral 
character, and believing all conventicles to be the scenes 
of corruption andslicentiousness, whatever be the talents 
and virtue of the preacher, I canuot but be astonished 
that the conclusion I have suggested should not have 
been immediate!y disproved by a prompt and effectual 
exercise of those powers vested tm the reverend pastor as 
amagistrateanda neighbour. It is the duty of every in- 
dividual whose protessions and occupations are consistent 
Witi) the exercise of phijantl iropy, to interfere on an occ 
sion of tims kind, where it is an advantage to the quacks 
to prolong the continuance of disease, aid to render their 
patic uts an equal sacrifice to their own frailties, and to 
the avarice of a fict: 110US Board. Innumerable e samples 
of the same kind might be easily adduced, but the e xpe- 
diency of future ex pos. tion will be best determined by the 
success of the present appeal. 
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DRURY-LANE. 
Tuesday, October 3d.—Child of Nuture—The Magpie—- 


The Review. A new and very youthful candidate f 


_ ae s 
‘ 


pr 
lic favour, made her appearance this evening in the charac- 
terof Amanthis. Her name is Miss Johnson, aud according 


to the bills, it was her first appearance on any stage. Under 


i - 


such circumstances, it may be supposed that a more than 
ordinary timidity would be felt by the lady, and it will be 
expected that we should abate somewhat of our ordinary 
rigor. In truth, however, the character of Amanthis is one 
which, however played, affords but little room for critical exa- 
mination, It has nothing of nature for its basis ; but, at the 
same tiine, it is admirably adapted for the introduction ofa 
new performer, because those feelings which the novelty of her 
situation produces, precisely qualify her to play the character 
with effect. Embarrassment, coynegss, and diffidence, are what 
an experienced actress would have to assume in representing 
Amanthis, aud so far as these may be supposed naturally to 
belong to a youthful female, on her first appearance, so far, 
she is certain to play well. But, on the other hand, Amanthis 
is a character from which no indication can be taken of the 
real talent and capability of an actress. With regard to Miss 
Johnson, she played it in the way she could scarcely fail to 
play it. When her first alarm had subsided, and she gained a 
little: confidence, her voice became more audible, and her 
manner less embarrassed. It was evident, however, from her 
by-play, as it is called, that she is very little acquainted with 
the subsidiary business of the stage. She appeared also, to 
have an organical defect of utterance, from the manner in 
which she pronounced certain words, She was much appl ud- 
ed, and slie has since repeatedthe character. Mr. Powell} in 


the Marguis Almanza, was quite dull and insipid enough to 


ww 


make us wonder at the choice of Amanthis. After the Mugpie 


the Review was performed, and Mr, Lovegrove made his fire 


cr 


appearance in Caleb Quotem, since*his long and severe indis- 
position. He was warinly greeted on his entrance, but he 
evidently had not sufficiently recovered to give due life and 
spirit to this anomalous character. 

Monday, October 9th. Lover's Vows—The Magpie. This 
nauseous: compound of sentimental morality and practical 


t 


vice, this sickening mass ef unnatural declamation and moun. 
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strous absurdity of character, has been revived for the purpose 
of introducing a Mrs. Mardyn in the character of Amelia Wilden- 
haim. Of this lady, considerable expectations were excited 
by preliminary rumours, and it was confidently asserted she 
would fill that chasm which has never yet been filled since Miss 
Farren’s secession fiom the stage. There was nothing, how- 
ever, in her performance which could at all lead us to form so 
flattering a conclusion, Her figure is small, but elegant, and 
she is extremely pretty. Her deportment is not very graceful, 
though something, perhaps, is to be attributed to her conception 
of the part she had to sustain. She might think it necessary to 
assume the careless air and manner of an unsophisticated girl ; 
but we rather suspect her carriage was habitual, not occasional. 
Her step, instead of being light and bounding, is too heavy 
and masculine: the stage resounds: under her tread. Her 
voice is remarkably clear and articulate, and when it has ac- 
quired the proper pitch will, no doubt, be harmonious. At 
present, from an evident wish to fill the theatre, she raises it 
too high, and the incessant effort to be audible, makes her 
delivery appear foreed and elaborate. Her performance, upen 
the whole, was liable to but few exceptions, and among those 
few, the most preminent, undoubtedly, was an excess of bodily 
agility. Sheskipped and danced about too much. The sim- 
plicity of Amelia Wildenhaim is the simplicity of thought, 
rather than of action, She is described as one not wholly 
unacquainted with society, or ignorant of the forms of polished 
imtercourse; but free from the artifice, hypocrisy, and guile 
which constitute the accomplishments of a woman of fashion. 
She has visited assemblies and balls, and presided at the table 
of her father ; she cannot, therefore, be supposed destitute of 
decorum and propriety in behaviour. It is her mind only, 
that having escaped the contagion of elevated life, retains that 
primitive simplicity which makes her speak without disguise, 
because she has not yet learned the necessity of dissimulation. 
Mrs. Mardyn did not exhibit this peculiarity very successfully. 
She was an English romp, rather than a German sentimentalist. 
‘Yet she was extremely happy in some parts, especially in the 
scene with Anhalt, where she avows her love for him; stie 
performed this in a very natural and fascinating manner. In- 
deed, we consider her as a great acquisition, for, though we 
hardly hope to find in her a coinplete substitute for Miss Fat 
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ren, we are sure there are many characters which she will play 
infinitely better than any actress at present on the metropolitan 
stage. Mr. Rae, in Frederic, was Inghly impressive. He 
roused himself from that languor which so commonly hangs 
about him, and shewed, that when he pleases, he can act with 
energy and discrimination. Mr. Pope, m Baron Wildenhaim, 
was a little too boisterous. He has good lungs; but he should 
be more sparing of them. Count Cassel found an agreeable 
representative in Mr. S. Penley, and Anhalt was played in a 
chaste and pleasing manner by Mr. Wallack. There was no- 
thing in his acting that ‘* overstepped the modesty of nature.” 
He seemed to have formed a just conception of what the cha- 
racter required, and he gave it precisely so much and no 
more. Munden, in the Rhyming Butler, was highly comic 
and amusing. 

Thursday, October 12th. Merchant of Venice—The Jlag- 
pie. Mr. Dowton, who can perform nothing badly wiicu his 
judgment permits him to undertake, this night perfo:med the 
character of Shylock for the second time. The few who still 
remember Macklin in that part, maintain that since his time, 
it has never been adequately pourtrayed ; but we must confess, 
for our own parts, not remembering Macklin, that we have 
seen it performed by many actors in a way which left us little 
to wish or imagine of greater perfection. Mr. Dowton’s deli- 
neation of it, we regret to say, did not satisfy us. Neither his 
voice nor countenance was suited to the character: he could 
not give to the one sufficient depth and volume in the impas- 
sioned scenes, vor could he transfuse into the other sufficient 
expression of malignity and diabolical revenge. His tones too 
often reminded us of the scenes of familiar comedy, where he 
is so excellent, and, in consequence, produced, sometimes, a 
ludicrous effect, where Shakspeare certainly never meant one. 
Instead of exciting unmingled abhorrence, at the savage, relent- 
less cruelty of Shylock, he produced only that sort of common 
and vulgar delight which we are apt to feel at the idea of a 
Jew being outwitted, We thought more ofan Israelite in 
Duke’s-place, inexorably determmed to have his bargain ful- 
filled, than of the Jew of Venice, that fine creation of the poet, 
‘who discards all human feelings, who mingles religious perse- 
cution with personal revenge, and hopes, by enforcing the pe- 
nalty of his bond, to destroy at once, a Christian and a foe. 
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The Jew of Sheridan and Cumberland—the fantastical Isage¢ 
Mendoza, and the benevolent Sheva, which Mr. Dowton so 
admirably persovates, are very different beings from the Jew 
of Shakespeare, aud the great error of the actor seemed to be 
that he confounded them. Yet there were parts of his per- 
formance to which we willingly ascnbe great merit. We 
think the manner in which he received the proposal of Antonio, 
to lend three thousand ducats, by reminding him of the indig- 
nities he had heretofore heaped upon him, was finely expressive 
of malignant sarcasm, and presented a sort of prophetic glimpse 
of that tierce hatred which rankled in his heart, and only want- 
ed the occasion to wreak its direst, schemes of vengeance. As 
a counterpart to this, we would select the way in which he 
communicated the conditions which the bond should contain. 
As if conscions that he had already roused the suspicions of 
Antonio, le affected a careless, jocular manner, when proposing 
that the penalty of forfeiture should be a pound of flesh, thus 
disarming the vigilance of his meditated victim, and giving to 
the transaction that character of ‘merry sport,” which he 
wished it to assume. These were proofs of Mr. Dowton’s 
judgment, which deserve applause. On the trial also, he exhi- 
bited another instance of accurate discernmeut. Baffled in his 
project of sacrificing Antonio, denied his money, and stripped 
ofall his worldly fortune, he manifested that anguish which 
such a defeat, and such calamity might be supposed to pro- 
duce ; but when he hears.that he must turn Christian, all his 
fortitude forsakes him,and he falls into the arms of the atten- 
dants. This was a happy touch of nature; for toa character 
like Shylock, who abhors the very name of Christian, what fate 
could be so disastrous as the necessity of becoming one, to save 
his life? Having, however, allowed their due merit to these 
particular portions of the performauce, we can only say of the 
remainder that it was respectable. . Mrs. Bartley played Portia, 
but her manner was somewhat too austere and inflexible in the 
early scenes. She succeeded better in the assumed character 
of the advocate. 

Saturday, October 14th.—Lover’s Vows—The Magpie. 
Mrs. Mardyn repeated the character of Amelia Wildenhaim 
this evening. . We hope, if the play_continues to be performed, 
-that she will discard the hoyden a little more than she does at 
present. When she visits Frederic in prison, and fancies he ls 
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dead, she runs off the stage in a sort of canter that is perfectly 
ridiculous and improper. There was a most unmanly and 
brutal attack made upon this lady in the Morning Post, respect- 
ing the manuer in which she dressed ; we did hope it imeght 
never meet her eyes: but judging from the alteration, in that 
particular part of her dress which was alluded to, this evening, 
we suppose, some ** d—d good-aatured friend” communi- 
cated it to her,” 
instead of Miss Kelly, who was suddeuly indis;osed. Her voice 


In the after-piece, Mrs. Horn played Annette, 


is rather too weak, but she performed the part in # maoner 
that could not fuil to please, notwithstanding the acknowledged 
and pre-eminent excellence of Miss Kelly in it, 

Monday, October 16th. —Richard ILD.—Pust Ten o’ Clock. 
Mr, Kean commenced his theatrical career for the season, this 
evening, in the character of Gloster, the on/y character, in our 
opinion, which he plays in a manner that leaves byt little to 
wish, for even in this, we observe many frivolous attempts to 
elicit original beauties at the expense of just and accurate 
conception. My. Kean is much too fond of long pauses and 
mysterious Jooks, which, like Gray’s passages, ** lead to no- 
thing.” These are tricks by which applause may be gained 
from the multitude, but they will always offend the judicioas 
spectator. There were many variations in his performance 
this evening, from the way in which he played the character 
last season; but none of them struck us as improvements. 
Indeed, the whole effect of his acting was less vivid and per- 
mauent. Perpetual efforts to do something which has not 
been done before, must lead a man occasionally into absurdi- 
tices. We do not think Mr. Kean correct in the manner in 
which he first came on the stage this evening: runing forward 
to the audience as if a bailiff were at his heels. This is a devi- 
ation fiom his former*mode, aad a deviation from right to 
wrong, The very soliloquy which Gloster delivers. is the andi- 
ble expression of thorighis upou which he ts deeply ruminat- 
ing, and when the migd is abstracted within itself, the motions 
of the body are slow, aud of a meditative character, The 
first sentence of that soliloquy, Is a conclusion which Gloster is 
supposed to deduce from antecedent reflection upon the politi- 
cal character of the times, and he proceeds to meditate upon 
the consequences which will evsue to himseif, who cannot find 
either delight or occupation in the “ weak, pipiog time of 
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peace,”” This is no sudden discovery—no momentary flash of 
thought—no instantaneous cenviction of his mind—yet Mr. 
Kean rushes on the stage as Archimedes may be supposed to 
have run naked through the streets of Syracuse, exulting at 
having found the means to solve the problem of Hiero. Nei- 
ther do we approve of his pantomimical conflict with Rich. 
mond. We have seen such things done Just as well at Astley’s 
and Sadler’s Wells. Mr. Kean fights like a gladiator, to shew 
his skill, and exhibit postures—not like a monarch, upon 
whose sword, at that eventful moment, his crown and life de- 
pend. When, however, every deduction is made, truth must 
allow, that Mr. Kean’s representation, as a whole, is a master- 
ly performanice, and certaialy unequalled by any contemporary 
actor. In parts he may be surpassed, especially in those scenes 
where lis physical powers fail him: but the pliant versatility 
of talent with which he animates the general course of the dra- 
ma, justly excites our admiration. Arduousas the character is 
—for Richard is scarcely ever absent from the stage—his acti- 
vity never relaxes, his energy never subsides : every look, every 
gesture evinces that he his solely and entirely filled with the 
part. It is to be lamented that his voice is so feeble and so 
discordant. Mr. Rae played Richmond with much ability, as 
did Pope also, the character of King Henry. 

Mrs. Mardyn, whose success sems daily augmenting, has re- 
peated the character of Amelia Wildenhaim, and, by attending 
to the judicious suggestions of criticism, she has much im- 
proved. Her action is less redundant, and her general mawner 
less broad and hoyden-like. She has likewise appeared i 
Albinia Mandeville, in the Will; but as we have been pre- 
vented from an opportunity of seeing her in that character, we 
must, of course, defer the expression ofany opinion, Wemust 
also omit,. in our present number, any notice of Miss Nash, 
who made her first appearance on Saturday the 28th, in the 
character of Polly in the Beggar's Opera. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 
Monday, October 2.—Romeo and Juliet—The Magpie- 


Miss O’Neill made her first appearance for the season, this 
evening, in the character of Juliet; that character which origi- 
nally introduced her to a London audience, and was the pre- 
lude to those great displays of talent which progressively fixed 
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her, without a rival, in the chair of Melpomene. The house 
was crowded to excess, and upon her entrance she was greeted 
with reiterated shouts of enthusiastic applause. Her perfor- 
mance of the character was every thing that the most fastidious 
critic could wish. Her voice seems to have acquired more 
depth and melody, or, it may be, that having, during the 
suinmer, played in smaller theatres, she has insensibly acquired 
a more subdued tone, even in her highest elevations. 

Nothing coud be fiver or more sonorous than the expanding 
swell with which she sometimes delivered herself; it reminded 
us stronzlv of Mrs. Siddons. There were many exquisite 
touches of nature in her performance. We never saw any 
thing more felicitous than the manner in which she pourtrayed 
the ardour of resistless passion, struggling with all the maiden 
bashfulness and timidity of youth when she discourses with 
Romeo in the garden, She was explicit and reserved, coy and 
frank, playful and severe, with sucha a fascinating rapidity of 
interchange, that the spectator was lost in a tumult of delight. 
This scene, indeed, opened an entirely new view of Miss O’Neill’s 
powers. The same may be said of that withthe nurse, where 
she impatiently endeavours to extract the wished-for iatelli- 
gence from the garrulous old crone who babbles about every 
thing except that which alone has any interest in the heart of 
Juliet. Her playfulness of look and tone, while she yet hopes 
to succeed, her momentary peevishness of rebuke, when that 
hope is disappointed, and the fond anxiety with which she 
strives to soothe, by gentle caresses, the froward humour of 
the nurse, were’ so exquisitely delizeated, that no adequate 
conception of them can be conveyed by language, They ap- 
‘proached to the levity of comedy, but they were sti!l chastened 
by a solemnity, a grace and dignity, which, without being 
obtrusive, harmonized with the general business of this drainz, 
In the scene where she hears of Romeo's banishment, she rose 
at once, by an easy and natural transition, to all the force and 
pomp of tragedy, which she sustained wit) an untired wing to 
the conclusiov. Her utterance of the word * banishment” was 
‘remarkably fine. It was pregnant with all that anguish, hor- 
ror, and frantic bitterness of heart with which the magnitude 
of the calamity is supposed to overwhelm her. In short, to 
enumerate all the excellencies which she displayed, would be 
to characterize every sentiment or word which demanded feel- 
VOL. X- 3D 
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ing, judgment, and taste, to embody the conceptions of the 
poet. Mr. C. Kemble played Romeo, and, upon the whole, 
he performed it with discrimination and ability. In the early 
scenes, where his love is blithe and jocund, we found little to 
disapprove : he was as lightsome, gay, and animated as a lover 
should be. But we did not like his manner when doomed to 
banishment. It was nothig but unruly vehemence, mere 
turbulent vociferation, without any nice touches that at all 
developed the passions. Deep and profound grief is seldom 
Joud or boisterous, especially in man. Cure leves loguuntur ; 
ingentes stupent. In real life, as on the stage, we are more 
affected by the sight of silent, pining sorrow, than by that 
.which is clamorous and passionate. But Mr. C.. Kemble seems 
to have ne conception of any affection that does not roar. A 
disposition to rant, with its usual accompaniments, much 
stamping and gesticulation, we regard as his greatest defects. 
Jones played Mercutio with great animation and liveliness, 
especially in the description of Queen Mab’s frolics ; nor must 
we withhold our tribute of applause from Mis. Davenport, 
whose performance of the nurse was indeed excellent. 
Tuesday, October 5th.—Artaxerxes—The Farce Writer 
—(first time)—The Magpie. Miss Hughes repeated the cha- 
‘racterof Mandane this evening. Our opinion of her remains 
unchanged, She has much brilliancy of execution, aud much 
science; but very little taste. She sometimes astonishes ; but 
she never delights. Ina genuine English opera she would be 
listened to without any pleasure, for there her ambitious orna- 
ment, and exuberant action, would offend. The new after- 
piece of the Furce Writer followed, and met with decided 
success: perhaps, greater than its intrinsic merits deserved. 
The dialogue is smart and lively, but has no pretensions to wit. 
Its chief and only excellence, indeed, consists in the rapidity of 
incident, and the amusing perplexity of several of the scenes. 
Blunders and mistakes are, of course; committed in sucha 
way, as sets probability at defiance; but with the aid of the 
actor, they produce a laugh, and what more can the Face 
Writer wish? Mathews is a principal support of the piece. 
He is the Farce. Writer, and with the help of a little mimicry, 
which now seems to be an inseparable ingredient in ail charac- 
ters written purposely for him, he contrives to support tie 
interest till the conclusion. The plot is very meagre, and ine 
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scenes are but loosely connected. As a substitute for wit, 
there are many attempts at punning. The writings of a sheriff's 
officer are said to be more successful than those of a dramatist : 
Why ? Because they are sure to take. A volume of Shakes- 
peare is mistaken by Simmons for a taylor’s pattern-book, and 
Mathews replies, yes, it is a pattefi-book, and one which it 
would be dificult to match, Of such humble materials, the 
humour of this farce is composed. Yet it succeeded, and 
while success can be so obtained; are we to blame those who 
seek it by no better means? We have not yet heard the au- 
thor’s name. 

Saturday, 14th,—Venice Preserved—The Farce Writer. Mr, 
C. Kemble played the character of Jafier this evening, and 
well pleased we were to see him in it, when we remembered, 
that, but for him, that mere pusture-master, Mr. Conway, 
would have represented it. Mr. C. Keinble acted with consider- 
able discrimination, and would have been more impressive had 
he been less boisterous. We hope to see him correct this 
pernicious habit, which is much more obtrusive in him now 
than before his temporary secession from the London theatre, 
Miss O'Neill, as Belvidera, displayed the same pathos in the 
early scenes, and the same terrific anguish in the concluding 
one, to which we have so often borne our tribute of admiration. 

Wednesday, October 18th.—As You Like It.— The Poor Sol- 
dier. This night introduced a lady to public notice, who may 
be said to inherit a claim to indulgent approbation. Mrs. 
Alsop, a daughter of Mrs, Jordan, that matchless actress, 
whose rich and inimitable humour none that saw witness- 
ed can ever forget, played the character of Rosalind, a part 
which her mother had so often pourtrayed with exquisite 
felicity. As it was her first appearance on any stage, it would 
be unjust to suppose that her performance this night was the 
exact measure of her ability, on the contrary, from those indi- 
cations of comic talent which repeatedly broke forth through 
the embarrassment and timidity which her situation created, 
a liberal and honest critic will infer that secret powers still 
linger behind, afraid to encounter the severe ordeal of public 
opinion, The audience were most kindly disposed to encourage 
her, from a grateful recollection of the many happy hours 
which her respected mother had precured them, aud their ap- 
plauses generously anticipated, in some instances, the title to 
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them. The person of Mrs. Aslop is not very. prepossessing ; 
but it was sadly disfigured and encumbered by a dress which 

Would have obscured the proportions of a Venus de Meiicis, 

We never saw an attire more calculated to ofend the eye of 
taste. Her countenance has none of that arch expression, and 

benevolent good humour, which in her mother, so powerfully 

assisted in producing the magic efiect of her acting. But she 

frequently reminded us of Mrs. Jordan in the tones of her voice, 

especially as she became a little more confident, and spoke 

without embarrassment. As often as that similitude occurred, 

so often was she rapturously applauded, Mrs. Alsop has ev- 
dently studied from her mother, and though professed imitation 
is seldom pleasing, yet here it seemed less a copy, th:n an 
inherited manner. It would be as impossible to blame Mrs, 
Alsop for resembiing Mrs, Jordan, as to condemn a man for 
being like his father. Her imitation was sanctioned by her 

descent. We will not pretend to form a general estimate of her 
talents from this single specimen, because we are persuaded 
that they have not heen fairly developed. In the Cuckoo-song 
she was loudly encored. She sang it with taste and simplicity, 
but not with such significant raillery as Mrs, Jordan infused 
into it. 

The play was excellently cast. Mr. Young played Jacques, 
and pourtrayed the mmanenery humourist with a happy dis- 
crimination. His delivery of ‘the seven ages of man, was fine 
and impressive; and we were happy to observe that he had 
discarded some of that mimicry with which he heretofore used 
to accompany the descriptive characters. Mr, C. Kemble in 
Orlando, was truly excellent, combining all that energy, ease, 
and grace, which the character requires. The ferocious anzuish 
with which he demanded food from the Banished Duke and his 
companions, was finely contrasted by the sudden humility of 
the abashed supplicant, who finds that willingly vouchsafed to 
gentleness which he was about ta extort by menace. In tle 
comic scenes he was natural and unaffected. Mr. Murray played 
Adam, with considerable feeling, Fawcet, in Touchstone, 
produced as much laughter as can now be expected from 
that wit which is in so many respects, becoming obsolete. 
But why are not the licentious passages excluded from this 
character ? No reverence for Shakespeare can justify their 
yetention. Besides, in all his plays, alterations are unsparingly 
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made when the object is to adapt them to modern representa- 
tion ; and it is a reproach to the age, that such grossness and 
obscenity should be telerated merely because they were written 
two hundred years ago. A living dramatist would have his 
piece hooted off the stage, if he were to attempt the introduc- 
tion of such impurities as are listened to with complacency in 
the scenes of our elder writers. In this respect, the managers 
ef our theatres have the public morals in their custody, and it 
rests with them to banish from the theatre those cheap and vul- 
gar buffooneries which can gratify only the degraded appetites 
of the corrupt or unreflecting. 

In the afterpiece, another candidate (Miss Burrell) made 
her first appearance in the character of Patrick. Her voice 
is strong and melodious, and with considerable compass. She 
sang the * Friend and Pitcher,” with considerzble taste and 
expression, and was loudly encored in it. She is not «= finished 
singer, and she often attempted to execute cadences which be- 
trayed her want of science. We would recomme:nd her to 
practice a little before a glass, and correct those distortions of 
the mouth while singing, which produce a disgraceful and al- 
most ludicrous effect. We cannot compliment her as a 
breeches figure, for though we do not pretend to much skill in 
those matters, yet we think we have scen better legs under a 
petticoat, Mr. Liston played Darby. To say that he excited 
incessant laughter is only telliug what every one will autici- 
pate. 

Friday, November 27th. As You Like It.—John Du Bart— 
Mrs. Alsop, on her fourth appearance in the character of itcsa- 
lind, began to acquire some degree of confidence, and it be- 
came, therefore, in some degree practicable to estimate her real 
pretensions as an actress. We shall be much mistaken if they 
prove great ones. Weare apprehensive that what she possesses 
she has acquired almost exclusively from tuition, and that she 
owes very little to nature. We watched her performance with 
the most scrupulous attention, and could find in it nothing 
that seemed to indicate original powers. She uever stepped 
out of the magie circle which her mother had traced: and, as 
on the first night, she won applause only in those passages 
where the imitation of Mrs. Jordan was so complete, that, if Mrs. 
Alsop were only heard, and not seen, it might be thought the 
mother spoke, and not the daughter. It is impossible not to be 
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sensible of this striking similitude, which, if it were combined 
with any flights of native talent, would form a union capable of 
procucing permanent delight : but mere imitation, and that too 
exhibited only partially, cannot loug please. Again, we repeat, 
that we shall be most happy to find the opinion erroueous, 
when Mrs. Alsop appears in some new character, We would 
hint alsc, that her action is too monotonous, consisting almost 
exclusively of clasping her hands together; and suddeuly sepa- 
rating them as if she was always supplicating. Mr. Young, in 
Jacques, pleased us less to-night than ou the former one, and 
from the variation of his marner we should conclude that he 
acts from no settled principles elicited by study, but wholly 
from the impulse of the moment, This, in characters where 
various passions are to be expressed, is an unexceptionable 
mode, for to trust to the spontaneous emotions of nature 's the 
likeliest way to embody those emotions: but in a character 
like Jacques, where there are uo varieties of feeling or sentiment 
to express, but only one uniform habit of mind, thac of melan- 
choly, we suspect the mos! jndicious method would be to fix the 
general manner of pouri:syitg it, which taste and judgement 
may approve, and to adicic to it. We observed too, that Mr. 
Young in describi:g the sort of melancholy that possessed him, 
evidently mis‘ook the meaning of Shakespeare, who defines it, 
at last, to be neither a fantastical, a proud, anice, au awol- 
tious, or a politic melancholy, but ‘* a most- humorous sad- 
ness.” Mr. Young pronounced the word ‘ humorous” with 
a smile, as if to indicate that it was a sportive and clieerful me- 
lancholy. But we have no hesitation in pronouneiug this a mis- 
take. If Mr. Young will consult Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, or the first scene of Ben Jonson’s ** Every Man out of his 
humor,”he will find the import which was.attached to the epithet 
humorous in the age of Shakespeare. A humorous man did 
not denote a pleasant, jocular fellow as it now does. Accord- 
ing to the philosophy of that day, the temper of a man’s mind 
was supposed to be determined according as certain humors 
predominated inthe body. It wasa physical, nota moral affec= 
tion, or, to use the words uf Ben Jonson, 


“* Aswhen some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, aud his powers, 
In their coufluxions, all to run one way ; 
This may be truly said to be a humor.” 


And such a humor Jacques is represented as having, whose 
melancholy is so habitual and constitutional, that, as he says 
himself, “ he can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weazel 
sucks eggs.” . From this radical misconception of the word 
« humorous,”’ Mr. Young is betrayed into several mistakes mn 
his performance of the character, by assuming an air of gaiety 
avd mirth, which Jacques ought never to exhibit. His melan- 
choly should be solemn and grave, for its fantastical character 1 
to be ascertained by the objects that excite it. In the time of 
Shakespeare every man who chose to pursue irregular notions, 
called it his humor ; to expose this prevailing folly, Jonson 
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wrote “ Every Man zn his Humor,” and to correct it his much 
finer comedy of ** Every Man out of his Humor.” 

After the play, a grand historical melo-drama was performed, 

called John Du Bart, or the Voyage to Poland. All our rea- 
ders doubtless know that John Du Bart was a celebrated 
French admiral in the reign of Louis XIV. who rose to that 
enimence from being the son of an humble fisherman, by his 
valour and merit. His manner was blunt and uncourtly, and 
when Louis XIV. informed him one day, that he had appointed 
him to the command of a squadron, all the reply of the un- 
ceremonious sailor was, * Your majesty has done very well.” 
Among his other exploits he made a descent on the coast of 
England, near Newcastle, where he burnt two hundred houses, 
and took prizes to the amount of five hundred thousand crowns, 
The incident upon which this piece is founded, is a well authen- 
ticated historical fact, but we do not think the managers exer- 
cised much sagacity in transplanting it from the Parisian to the 
London theatre. We do not mean tosay that one in a hundred 
of the audience recollect any thing of John Du Bart’s history, 
and perhaps still less bis successful enterprize against our own 
country ; but the fact is, we consider ourselves so exclusively 
a naval power, and so much of our national pride and glory 1s 
connected with our naval victories, that we can hardly believe 
any other nation has a right to share this pre-eminence with us. 
We think decided proofs of this national feeling were manifested 
during the performance. John Du Bart is represented as a 
hero, brave, fearless and enterprising, and full of such senti- 
ments as must have animated a Nelson anda Rodney; but was 
any applause bestowed npon them? Absolutely none. Why ? 
Because John Du Bart is a Frenchman, and the galleries at 
least, if not some other parts of the house, felt as if they could 
not applaud the naval greatness of a Frenchman without libel- 
ing their own country. It is only.in this way, from the opera- 
tion ofa prejudiee which, after all, we do not wish to see dis- 
carded for the sake of promoting the success of a mere theatrical 
spectacle, that we can account for the apathy of the audienee 
upon hearing sentiments which, when uttered ia the character 
of a British sailor on the stage, are sureto call forth spontaneous 
bursts of applause. 

Independently, however, of this radical defect, we must con- 
fess that there is nothing in the dialogue or plot which is at all 
calculated to make the piece successful. Very clumsy jokes 
are made to supply the place of wit. We regret that it is not 
likely to have a run, because it must have cost an amazing ex- 
pence, and indeed the last act represents a most beautiful effort 
of mechanical ingenuity. A real ship, of considerable magni- 
tude, properly rigged, with masts, sails, &c. appears as if float- 
ing on the sea, and to which an undulatory motion, resembling 
that which the heaving of the billows produces, is given. We 
never remember to have seen any thing managed with greater 
dexterity, or where the illusion was more complete. We are 

‘afraid, however, that this alone will not prove sufhicient to at- 
tract such houses as may indemnify the managers for the ex- 
' pense they must have sustained. Farley played John Du Bart 
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very well, and Miss Booth, ashis son, a young sailor of eighteen, 
was extremely’ interesting. Liston has a foolish part assizned 
to him, of which he makes something, but not much. Mr, 
Hameiton as tie Prince de Conti, was a very bad specimen 
of the Bourbon fawily. The costume of the age is toler. 
ably preserved. We think we have seen just such a figure 
in old canvas and paintings as Mr. Hamerton, and we th sink if 
one of those figures had stepped from its frame, it would have 
played with as much animation, 

Saturday, 28th.—The Stranger—John Du Bart.— 
Kembie made his first appearance this evening in the lhe rod 
of the Stranger, a character to which his inimitable acting first 
gave its interest and importance. He was received by theau- 
dieuce with that enthusiasm which his pre-eviment skill and 
classical taste so justly deserve. We regret, however, to state 
that his voice seems to have lost that power of artificial volume 
which he used to give it. Perhaps, indeed, and we hope it m: Ly 
be so, he was labouring under a temporary attack of his con- 
stitutional complaint; for though he was sometimes truly 
creat and animated yet we thought a general languor pervad- 
ed his performance. We trust he has not ventured to exert 
himself before a complete recovery from his late severe indis- 
position may have evabled him to sustain the fatigue of his 
‘profession. With regard to his performance of the character, we 
have always considered it as among the happiest efforts of his 
‘genius. The uriceasing anguish which is supposed to prey up- 
on the heart of the wretched recluse, was finely pourtrayed 
his countenance, which never relaxed from its melancholy air, 
and his action which was alwa\s subdued, and tranquil, like 
that of a manin whom passion was extinct, and whoin nothing 
could rouse from his dejected misery. This apathy, this cold 
insensibility to all that concerned himself, except wheu a 
master grief flashes across his mind, was happily cisplayed 1 
the interview with Steinfort, his former friend and 1 sto el 
When he sees him, a sudden, inward start, was all the emotion he 
exhibited, and walking slowly towards him, he rather suffered 
than gave the embrace of friend ship. In the last scene, the 
‘tears and sobs of the audience bore testimony to the exquisite 
pathos of Mr. Kemble and Miss O’Neill. “We never witnessed 
any thing on the stage more affecting, more tenderly impres- 
sive. ° Miss O'Neill played, throughout the whole character; 
with all that touching sensibility of voice and look which is so 

peculiarly her own. When she discloses her secret to the Count- 
_ess, the attitude of humbled guilt, of overwhelming remorse, 
with which she bent towar ds the earth, was truly beautiful. 
From the first scene to the last, stie appeared the incessaut 
“victim of her transgression, the lowly, self-accusing and sincere 
penitent. It was a most finished piece of acting. If there 
wereany thing we could wish to see: altered; it would be her 
first speech, when reading the letter. Her reflexions upon that 
letter she'addressed tothe audience. This should never be daoe. 
A soliloquy is always tobe considered as the meditation of the 
character, and should be uitered asif no spectators were present. 
. . a 
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